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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1851. | 
i 

SN our present number we give a 
view of the Mediaeval Court, inthe | 
Great Exhibition, where Messrs. | 
Pugin, Hardman, Myers, Crace, | 
and Minton, have concurred in| 
producing a whole of great completeness, and 
considerable excellence.* We need scarcely 
say that the metal work and stained glass (the | 
latter sacrificed by its position) are by Hard- | 





man, the stone and wood carving by Myers, 
the tiles by Minton, the hangings and some of 
the furniture by Crace, and the design of 
nearly the whole by Mr. Pugin. Our view is 
taken from the south-west corner, omitting a 
case of vestments which somewhat interfered 
with the other objects. The principal feature 
brought into view is a stone font, with carved 
panels, representing the fall of man, the Bap- | 
tism, St. John preaching in the Wilderness, | 
and the Crucifixion. In the shaft are eight | 
niches, containing figures of the four Evan- | 
gelists, St. Peter and Paul, St. John the Bap- 
tist, and the Virgin Mary. The cover is of 
wood, arranged to slide into a richly carved | 
oak canopy, an arrangement more novel than | 
satisfactory. Behind is a carved tabernacle, | 
with angels in canopied niches. 

One of the best specimens of stone carving 
which Myers exhibits is the canopied tomb, 
with a recumbent effigy of a bishop about to! 
be erected in St. Chad’s, at Birmingham. 
Some carved stone chimney-pieces deserve. 
especial praise. Of the wood carving we noted 
more particularly an oak cabinet with open 
panels, emblems, and cresting, and a portion | 
of an oak staircase, with the crest of the pro- | 
prietor arranged to form open work in panels | 
under the handrail. 

The metal work, in the shape of lamps, 
corone, fastenings, and ecclesiastical vessels is | 











very excellent, and displays to advantage the | die 
skill which has been attained in beaten work. | design and execution. Rudolphi’s works in 

The stove shown on the left side in order, is | oxydised silver, are very interesting ; and Le- 
an effective though simple combination of iron 'rolle’s clocks and candelabra are singularly 


and pottery. 

In the medieval work from abroad, scat- 
tered over the eastern portion of the building, 
there is less purity of design than is observ- 


able in the English works of the same cha-| 


racter, 

The delicacy of the carving by some of the 
foreign artists is very great. Annexed we 
give an engraving of a carved Benetier, by M. 
Knecht, of Paris, which shows the Virgin and 
Child beneath a rustic canopy formed of vine 
branches. 

Near this are some very clever sketches in 
clay, by Graillon, of Dieppe. In the nave, 
close by, are some sculptures in wood and car- 
ton-pierre, by Cruchet, of Paris, parts of which, 
those in wood especially, are very good. There 
are some delicate carvings, hunting-pieces, by 
Lienard, which deserve notice. In some of 
the French works, amongst the bronzes for 
xample, the human figure is scarcely so well 
drawn as might be expected. There is much, 
owever, to admire in these bronzes, both in 








* See page 391. 


'good. Near these is a Gothic candelabrum 
‘of large size (12 or 13 feet high), with 32 
lights, exhibited by Rouge, which is worth 
notice. The price of it is said to be 400). 
Amongst the best pieces of carved furniture 
/on the English side are the chimney-pieces 
and bookcases, intended for the side of a 
library, which are exhibited by Messrs. Hol- 
land, from the designs of Mr. Macquoid, 
architect. We give an illustration of this,* for 
which, as well as its companion, we are in- 


' debted to the Art-Journal.t The style is that 
of the Renaissance, with a free introduction of 


natural forms. These fittings are carved in 
walnut wood, inlaid with green and red mar- 
bles: the doors are of perforated brass. 

The chimney-piece which follows is exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Brine, of London, and was 
manufactured after a design by Mr. T. Sharp. 
It is carved in statuary marble, with cast metal 

* See page 390. 

+ These engravings will serve as examples of the manner 


| 





'in which the Art-Journal Catalogue of the Exhibition is | 


| illustrated. The second part, just now issued, contains so 
large a number of engravings, that we may believe ‘that 
very few, if any, of the really meritorious and suggestive 
| articles exhibited will be unrepresented in this catalogue.” 
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ornaments electro-gilt, mounted on the pilas- 
ters, frieze, and spandrils. 

As to previous notices of the Exhibition— 
we have received letters from various exhibitors 
complaining of our not mentioning their names. 
We, of course, exercise a discretion in such 
matters, and, moreover, do not pretend to point 


out even all who deserve praise. We may re- 


mark here, by the way, that, judging from our 
correspondence on the subject, although the 
advantage to manufacturers and others of being 
mentioned and praised is nothing, positively 
nothing—not worth acknowledgment,—yet the 
omission of mention of them is a personal 
affront and a scandalous injury. Alas, poor 
editors! No praise for the act, but great abuse 
for the omission. It is the same usually with 


|our brother-architects: not an expression of 
appreciation for putting the best face on their 


works, and for not saying what we often 
could say; but black looks and spiteful re- 
marks for even an omission. However, we 
must try to bear it, with a shrug for poor 


| human nature. 


Returning for a moment to the cements and 
| artificial stones, we would mention, in justice, 
the specimens of Martin’s cement, exhibited by 
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B. Stevens, on the south wall, and included in 
Class 30. We have known it for a long time | 
as a useful material. 

Ransome and Parsons exhibit various appli- 
cations of their patent stone, in which the 
peculiarity is the employment of silica both as 
the base and combining material. It is de- | 
scribed as a collection of particles of sand- | 
stone grit, intimately combined with silicate of | 
soda, by which they are held together as by a| 
kind of glass. The materials, consisting of| 
sand, clay, fragments of gravel, marble, &c., | 
with a little pounded flint, are moulded into | 
form by the aid of a solution of silicate | 


| 


of soda, and are then barnt in a kila at | 


‘imaginativeness, will distinguish a justice | nity that presided over the use to which it was 
‘court, " applied, and decorated it accordingly. A room 


But architectural qualities must not be con- | decorated, for instanee, to mirth and enjoy- 
founded with moral or metaphysical qualities. | ment was so treated that the ornaments and 
We speak of the “smiling aspect of a build-| every object had a tendency to excite pleasing 
ing,” and “ the frowning aspect of a building;” | and cheerful thoughts, and promote hilarity. 
but these are figurative expressions: and when | Sleep has its emblems, by which to charac- 
we say a building is grave or gay, or mirthful | terise an apartment devoted to that use. The 
or solemn, we do it by a metaphor. The | same may be said of festivity, study, literature, 
building has material qualities; the institution | art—all have their emblems or associations by 
which it enshrines or serves, has moral or| which we may indicate dining-rooms, studies, 
mental ones; but it is on the analogy between libraries, galleries of art, &c. For many of 
these two classes of qualities which are natu-| these there would be no impropriety in draw- 
rally associated in the mind, that architecture |ing upon the mythology, the Apollo, Mor- 
is dependant for its power of expression. Thus | pheus, the Muses, and other beautiful coneep- 
we cannot directly or literally express the | tions of which might yield us considerable aid 
mirth or pleasure of a ball-room, or its asso-|in this matter. We do not attach sufficient 
ciated ideas of human beauty and grace; but | importance to the embellishment of the inte- 
we can express qualities analogous to them,— | riors of our apartments. Michelangelo, Ra- 


ared heat. The water is thus driven off, and | naturally connected with them,—and will cha- 
theoretically at least) an insoluble silicate | racterise such a building by elegance of form 
| and proportion, graceful lines, softness of light 
ee |and shadow, and minuteness and delicacy of 
There being an intention im the City to devote | ornament and detail. The ideas of royalty and 
5,000. to the purchase of works of art from the , power associated with a regal palace, we can 
scorate some of their public only shadow forth by majestic proportions,— 


produced. 


phaelle, and other great artists it should be re- 
membered were wall and ceiling painters to 
their contemporaries. Attention to this sub- 
ject would secure us more diversity in the 
|interior of our houses—a desirable object. 
The natural love of variety requires a different 
form and character of decoration and finish 


Exhibition to de 

places, we would suggest to the notice of the | 
corporation Mr. Beli’s statue of Shakspeare 
which is at present in plaster, and stands close 
to the Coalbrook-dale Dome in the west nave. | 
There is no public statue of Shakspeare that 
we know of in the City, and it is time there | 
was one. ‘This statue especially follows the | 
Stratford bust (which there seems every reason 
to believe, from its internal evidence, was 


} 


worked from a cast after death), and twelve or) 


thirteen hundred pounds would finish it, and 





by boldness of composition, with which, toge- | for each apartment, and as much as possible a 


| gether with power of light and shade, we secure | different view or scene from the windows; a 


that dignity which is said to be “the harness | great relief to a confined invalid. This could 
of power ;” while the idea of earthly dominion | be done without having Turkish and Indian 
finds expression in horizontal composition and libraries and boudoirs in an Anglo-classie or 
wide-spreading dimensions. And what the| Italian house. Chinese drawing-rooms may 
architect mnst observe is, that there be an_| please children or unthinking persons, but no 
analogical correspondence between the qualities | man of taste could take pleasure in such pueri- 
developed by the design and composition of | lities. Here it may be observed that, as in the 
the building, and those emotions of the mind | exterior, the appropriate expression and needful 


which arise from the contemplation, or belong | variety would be in a great measure gained 


to the ideas, of its use and destination. rie yt by having the shape and proportion, 
This characterizing of edifices, according to | size and disposition of windows, doors, and 


their purpose, is among the highest effects of | other features exactly adapted to the destined 


erect it in bronze, with its pedestal. We do mind on inanimate matter, and is a more won- purpose of the apartment. This would easily 
not find that there have been any purchases derful conversion of stone into “ golden visions distinguish rooms for pleasure from those for 
yet from the English sculpture court. Who “4 a es —— : — ip soap er ae a ee al anne bare 
J t > s imitation o re. r j r, 
- is a as of pleasure, of interest, of edifi- | secured, though it may > at the sacrifice of 
cation, of refinement, and a gratification of the | uniformity and other conditions of beauty. 
EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE.* | innate love of variety.* si ane difficulty, | admit,in aces 
Some are of opinion that the beauty of the ‘The purpose of the entire building should | ing of some buildings exteriorly. Obstacles are 
human face consists entirely of expression; not only be thus expressed, but each orna- | too often flung in the way of truthful design. 
and in truth the charm of an agreeable coun-| ment should tend to illustrate the nature of | Sometimes two different, and almost contrast- 
tenance seems to arise from the capability of the particular part to which it is applied, and _ ing, institutions have to be provided for under 
the features to reveal mentai and moral beauty; partake of its general character and relations. | one roof, rendering suitable expression on the 
and if expression be not the entire, it is at least From the particular properties of that portion | outside of course impossible ; as in the case of 
the soul of beauty. Mere sensuous grace is) originate the motives of its design and com-|the Assize Courts and St, George’s Hall, 
perhaps as unimportant in architecture, which | binetions, while the ornaments must be in| Liverpool, Some buildings of single purpose, 
is little else than a lifeless mass if genius infuse | harmony with the order of architecture and | too, it is difficult to characterise : for a railway 
not this spirit into it; while if it breathe the the general expression of the building. As in | station, for instance, it would be hard to define 
idea of the designer we are enchained by its grammar, a word or phrase must correspond the appropriate style of expression. Yet even 
significance and forget the inferiority or the to the genius and received forms of the lan- here a complete adaptation to its purpose 
entire absence, as it may be, of abstract beauty. | guage; so in architecture, the parts must har-| will go far to express its character. A 
Volumes of thought and feeling flash from the , monize with the total,—the main idea of which railway being for the transmission of goods 
eye, and the various affections of the mind must illumine every part of it. ‘and passengers with the greatest possible faci- 
exert an influence upon the permanent form of The subject of expression applies to the lity and speed, large sheds are required, large 
the countenance and impart to it their ewn inside of a building as well as to the outside. | doors both for ingress and egress, gateways 
peculiar characteristics: could we have a better External expression is insufficient ; unless the | for carriages and vehicles of every description, 
illustration of the diversity of sentiment which whole be adapted to and indicate its use, | —separate sides for departure and arrival ; and 
should beam from different buildings according | within and without : unless the idea of its pur- these must, in a great measure, distinguish 
to the variety of their original and destined pose pervade it, as it were, it is not a true|the terminus, And though we could scarcely 
purpose ? _ work, and the fact will be sure to betray itself, Say what general style of decoration for 
Certain it is, we can thus express ideas by _just as with one who shall endeavour to make such a building should be chosen, or what 
form: different forms are suggestive by a his face express what he does not feel. We general form and proportions it should have, 
natural association of different sentiments; and soon, in any case, detect the look that is “ put beyond what utility would demand, yet in the 
the architect must not so much aim at abstract on.”’ The grand secret of eloquence, it has ' sculptural embellishments a good deal might 
beauty as at the conditions of the intended , been said, is to be in earnest ; and our buildings be done towards indicating its purpose by 
expression. If, for instance, the building be will be eloquent if we are sincere and truthful means of symbols. Rapid flight, speedy change 
for a gay purpose, he must employ those forms in designing them,—while nothing will give of place, the annihilation of space and time, 
and lines, and that style of composition that | satisfaction that is not thrilled with the genuine the unity and amity of distant places, and 
will express gaiety. If for a solemn purpose, | sentiment. | other associated ideas, might thus find express 
such a character of design, and such propor-| But the use of each apartment in a house | sion. But the difficulty | have admitted to 


tions, as will yield a solemn aspect. And this should be indicated for its own sake. The exist is of less frequent occurrence than is 


will begin? 





gaiety and solemnity are qualities of the de-| 
stined use or purpose of the work expressed by 
the features of the building, as qualities of the 
mind are expressed by the features of the face 

Thus, rough-hewn and boldly rusticated ma- 
sonry, harsh angular lines, lofty and unpierced 
walls, will give the ideas of a prison; prisan- 
like strength, combined with palatial sump 

tuousness of decoration, will characterioe s 
bank; severity of outline and form, a cha- 
racter grave and solemn, of patriarchal sim- 
plicity, in which nothing is hidden, intricate 

or but partially told, and the absence of all 





* See p. 326, ante, 


ancients dedicated each chamber to the divi- supposed : few buildings are similarly circum- 
ne pets stanced to the one I have referred to. An 
‘his love of variety in the human breast requires that | ingenious writer, in @ recent v he prin- 
dwelling-houses should differ in their character from each ya of archit at h ; — se tod t 
other ;—an arrangement further dictated by the analogy of | * se : IETS SER SERS PAON . im i 
seen “denied a hee ee should ex- | distinguish a clubhouse from a mansion is 
ras ic,” all c , as . “ ” Lf 
in the form and face of the bunteg ebect, ben Mien aay beyond the poner of architecture 3 a trath sig 
° this —— being allalike. If architects would free must admit, but without the slightest disparage- 
xe1r minds from unnatural shackle and undue preeedent, | ment to the t 
be should have as great variety of houses in oalelvetia 88 | that lubh = = _ wa a — os 
be casts of sleunetk? ad tiene relief to our monotonous | a : aciu ouse 1s a mansion only ora arger 
town-imprisoned” life. This diversity of aspect, form, | family, and that architecture is not called upon 





and character ld i i | . } 

mian’s love of home, which is the parent of many virtues, | °° Make @ differenee where no difference exists. 
would be stronger when his house possessed a proper indi. | A clubhouse is not a public, but a private, 
Ml ened’ & distinct character. When it is different from | building,—for a private society ; where a gen- 
|tleman can have the comfort and accom- 


| Modation of a private house, just as a cottage, 


ther houses and homes, it must make a great 
stronger impression on his fi tnagiastion, and, 
| through them, on his feelings.” sie Manca 
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a villa, or a mansion is for the use of a —_ ;,among whom they were chiefly devoted THE GEOMETRICAL PRINCIP] ES 
a | to the grottoes of the rural deities ; and among 8 


and it is as far as the public are concernec 
private house, or mansion; and the passing 
stranger need not know that it is anything 


= 6 ; ee b bb) } . ° 
else: the expression of “ mansion,” therefore,| and are susceptible in themselves of many 


is not only what the clubhouse will naturally 
assume, it is really the expression it should 
have. 

But almost every building that has a dis. 
tinct purpose may have its distinct and corre- 
sponding expression,—is susceptible of re- 
ceiving allegorical or other illustration of its 


lus they may be made means of beauty and 
| power. ‘They give vitality to a wall or pier, 
| shades of expression. hey secure relief to 
| adjacent pilasters, and give brilliancy, and 
| delicacy, and value—by means of contrast—to 
| the upper portions of edifices, when employed 
)in basements, to which, as they suggest ideas 
|of strength, they are peculiarly fitted. If 


| stones can be put together in a beautiful or 


purpose, 80 as to indicate that purpose ; if, in| expressive manner, and that they ean be and 
the first place, it be truthfully adapted, and if, have been none I think will deny, there appears 


the architect has the requisite mastery over 
the resources of the art. If a Gothic church 


in its perfection is a petrifaction of religion, a 


truly designed college will be a similar em- 
bodiment of literature ; a palace, of royalty ; 
an exchange, of commerce. Beauty, however, 
is not incompatible with any, even with the 
needful character of a prison, which may 
suggest ideas of durance and gloom, yet 
display general forms and proportions on 
which esthetic feeling has been exercised. 
Guided by analogy,—a natural association of 
ideas,—we may find abundant means of giving 
at least a general tone to every edifice, in 
harmony with its use; among which may be 
enumerated the arrangement, size, and cha- 
racter, as simple or decorated, of doors and 
windows : public buildings, not much divided 
internally,—consisting chiefly of one great 


apartment for a large assembly of people, such | Cuekal F wove tntaiinenea? 
as churches, chapels, public schools, theatres, | treated out of pare intelisgence. 


| to me no harm in making that manner so pro- 
| minent as that attention will be drawn to it. 


_ The character of a building is dependant on 
| the choice of material employed, whether brick 
| or stone; or its description, as texture, colour, 
| quality; and its disposition, or arrangement. 

Quality of workmanship is also something to- 
|wards indicating a building’s destination. 
| Character may be modified by the manner of 
| executing details, individual mouldings, and 
other members. Pureiy geometrical ornament 
|is expressive and poetic, and presents a wide 
| field for imagination: an advantage of such 
decoration is, its not being seen elsewhere. We 
|may have forms by drawing upon geometry 
| perfectly unique, that do not exist entire in 
‘nature; and a new creation, so to speak, is 
| thus called up— 


rs An independent world, 
, 


| 


concert halls, should have large and expansive! All purposes of buildings cannot be ex- 


doors of entrance, which would not only be} pressed by equal beauty. The comprehensive- 
convenient, but would assist in characterising | ness of our nature enables us to embrace every 


them, as such doors would be suggestive of 


shade of character and every facis of beauty, 


the idea of extensive ingress and egress of and fits us to sympathise with truthful mani- | 
people. In places of worship in particular the | festation of thought and feeling wherever seen. 
entrance-doors should be prominent, rendered The arrangement, as well as the choice and British Museum. 


by ornament conspicuous and inviting, and 


design of ornaments, isan important point. Con- 


BEAUTIFUL FORMS. ™ 

On 6th inst. Mr. Wyndham Harding deli- 
vered a lecture at the Government School of 
Design, Somerset House, on Mr. Hay’s theory 
of the geometrical principles of beautiful forms, 

Having recently * given an account of Mr. 
Hay’s views we shall at present confine our- 
selves chiefly to Mr. Harding’s own introduc. 
tory remarks on the subject of his lecture. 

The subject of ecniiiatinn proceeded the 
lecturer, is form as appearing primarily in 
nature and natural objects—trees, flowers, 
leaves, mountains ; and, secondarily, as artisti- 
cally applied in sculpture, the plastic arts, and 
the arts of ornamental surface design, disre- 
garding, for the moment, the aid which colour, 
light, and shade lend to these arts, and con- 
fining ourselves to what is understood by the 
outlines and symmetry of the designs. I will 
not waste your time by attempting a defini- 
tion of beauty. I will assume that there are 
certain objects which, in their form and in the 
proportion of their parts both to each other 
and to the whole object, affect the true and 
refined sense of human sight pleasingly, and 
may be regarded as fair types of beautiful 
forms. 

Such, for example, is the human figure as 
generalised in such a statue as the Apollo 
Belvedere; stich are the leaves of plants, es- 


| pecially those which have been widely used in 


architecture—the Grecian acanthus leaf and 
the Egyptian lotus. 

For architecture we find such objects in 
buildings such as the Parthenon of Athens, in 
the moulding of pure Grecian architecture, 
beginning with the Cygnia Recta Reversa and 
the Avolo. 

In plastic or fictile art, in the vases of 
Etruria and Greece, such as we see in the 


It would be easy to extend the list. These 


much wider then they generally are, in order | centration is an element of power, but whether objects I assume to be admitted as types of 
to avoid unseemly thronging and disorder | ornament be concentrated on particular and im- | beautiful and well proportioned forms. 


during the discharge of a congregation. Many 
instances of insufficient means of egress might 


portant features, or dispersed over the whole | 


,fagade, depends upon the invariable laws of 


In what, then, does the secret of their beauty 
consist, and how may they, or forms with 


be cited, causing the exercise of devotion composition and design, and the influence of | similar excellent qualities, be reproduced at 
frequently to end with a scene too much re- the idea that seeks to be expressed. ‘The two 
sembling a Bartholomew fair. Windows are sister arts of Painting and Sculpture in their 


susceptible of great beauty, great copiousness, 
and truthfulness, and nice inflexion of signifi- 
cance; but in a religious or other building 
where a solemn or sublime effect is contem- 
plated or sought to be obtained, windows 
might with great propriety be omitted, or con- 


higher manifestations are also among the 
architect’s due resources for characterising his 
productions; for statuary, bassi relievi, or 
| pictures, when properly applied to the embel-| 
lishment of architecture, are part of the build- 
ing, which would be incomplete without them, | 


fined to internal courts or gardens, leaving the and therefore they are architectural members 


exterior effect to those grandest of architectural 
features—the colonnade and dome. The 
dome contributes muck to palatial dignity, and 
is expressive of the loftiness and breadth that 
should characterise great national purposes 
having its type in the sublimest of all earthly 
spectacles—the firmament,—it can never be 
surpassed by any feature of any style as an 


or features, in not too broad a view of the art: 
‘used as far as they are demanded by the 
architect to carry out his idea; they are archi- 
| tectural embellishments; part of the language 


:|of the art. Whatever else Painting and) 


| Sculpture may claim to be, they are handmaids | 
\of Architecture: one of their offices is to) 
jadminister to Architecture: they are both | 


will? This is the problem the designer has to 
solve, and which Mr. Hay thinks he can assist 
him to do on principles so broad and compre- 
hensive as will enable the designer himself in 
turn to become the creator of forms as beauti- 
ful, although original, as those which he is now 
in despair content to copy. 

It is pertinent at this stage of the inquiry to 
ask, what has been the opinion of the ablest 
men on this somewhat subtle point. The reply 
is, that there is a wonderful consistency of view 
among the most profound physical philoso- 
phers of every age; that the principles of 
beauty in form consist in a certain mode of 
applying and combining certain simple ele- 
mentary geometrical figures, and attending, 
in the disposition of objects and of the parts of 


element of grandeur. It has assuredly never something apart from this ministry— something | objects, to certain simple namerical ratios. On 


been so applied as to fully exhibit its intrinsic 
beauty in modern European design. 
Towers, though no longer needed for defence, 


,on their own account,—but assuredly that is | 

: rl 
| one of their provinces; they are the architect’s | 
‘auxiliaries, means of expression and power | 


this point I will trouble you with one or two 
references. 
In the well-known passage from the Timzus 


are useful in expression—they signify strength | which he has a right to avail himself of in| of Plato, the following expressions occur :— 


and durability, and may be used to indicate a 
purpose that is deep-laid in our nature, para- 
mount and indestructible. Colonnades are 
indispensable to the production of the more 
elegant and magnificent qualities. Gables, 
roofs, and chimneys are not to be forgotten or 
neglected. Every necessary part or feature 
may become a valuable eleinent of expression 
and power. Order and style of architecture 
are means of expression: we are no more 
bound to one style than to one of the ancient 
orders of architecture. One is generally better 
for indicating a given purpose than another. | 
believe that one indissoluble chain unites all 
true styles of architecture wherever they have 
been developed—which are but a harmonious 
variety of one type. Those who suppose that 
only the picturesque Tudor will be a favourite 
in England for domestic purposes, forget the 
flexibility of the human mind. 

Rustication must also be considered as 
architectural language; and the prohibition of 
its use would be an unnecessary and irrational 
limitation of the means of variety and signifi- 
cance. Rustics were much used by the Romans 


‘giving the higher tones of expression to his | 
design. All ceiling, mural, and other paintings | 
introduced into the different apartments of a 
‘public edifice,—all sculptural subjects, bassi | 
'relievi, or other works, placed interiorly or 
\exteriorly, should be so chosen and adapted as | 
‘to further set forth its character and purpose ; 
and if they be so chosen and harmoniously | 
associated with the building, and illustrative of 
its use, they may, I think, be considered as | 
architectural ornaments; as no less a part) 
of the whole than a modillion or dentil of the | 
cornice. Sculpture originated in combination | 
| with, and in subordination and subserviency | 
‘to, Architecture; and the secret of the great 


“ But when the artificer began to adorn the 
universe, he first of all figured with forms and 
numbers fire, earth, water, and air.”’+ kp 

Our own great authority, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, makes use of these memorable words, 
in replying to Mr. Harrington’s suggestion, 
that certain simple mathematical ratios, techni- 
cally called harmonic ratios, would be found 
to be applicable to proportions in architecture, 
Mr. Harrington’s words are these :— 


‘*T have conjectured that the other most general 
established architectural ratios owe their beauty to 
their approximation to the harmonic ratios, and 
that the several forms of number are more or less 
agreeable to the eye as they suggest the ideas of 


success of the Greeks, as also of the mediaval | figures composed of such ratios. I am sensible 


builders, may be found, I think, in the assist- 

‘ance which each art rendered to the other,— 
‘their union for the purpose of giving greater 
| force and significance, like the different organs 
‘of life, which, when united, to borrow a simile, 
| expressed the idea no single part could repre- 
| sent.* S.H 


| 


} 
| 





* To be continued, 


these matters have been touched upon before, but 
“my attempts were to reduce matters to some further 


* Vide p. 263, ante. ‘ 

| + He then proceeds to define three elementary triangles 
| generating four bodies, which he conceives are the ele- 
| ments of the most beautiful forms in external nature, the 
proper understanding of which lies at the base of the study 
of form. We must endeavour, he adds, to harmonize the 
four sorts of bodies excelling in beauty, and to evince by 
this means, that we sufliciently comprehend the nature of 


these, 
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certainty as to the simplicity and origin of the, 
pleasures affecting our different senses ; and try by 
comparison of those pleasures which affect one 
sense, from objects whose principles are known as 
the ratios of sound, if other affections agreeable to| 


. te a a 
others of our senses were owing to similar causes. 


The examples he selected included the front 
of the Parthenon, in all its principal features; 


THE SEVEN PERIODS OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


several instances of leaves of plants; certain 
of the purest of Grecian architectural mould- 
ings; diaper designs of great beauty and 
variety ; and, finally, the proportions of the 


Sir Isaac Newton to Mr. Harrington :— human skeleton. 

“ You observe that the multiples hereof (viz.the} In the course of his remarks on the Par- 
lines 3, 4, and 5) furnish those ratios that afford | thenon, he took occasion to say, that re- 
pleasure to the eye in architectural designs, and that | cent and accurate investigations, about to be 
the ideas of beauty in surveying objects arise from | published, place it beyond doubt that geome- 
their respective approximations to the simple con- try, in its subtlest forms, presided at the cut- 
structions; and that the pleasure is more or less, *~ ting of every stone of the Parthenon; frows 
the approaches are nearer to the harmonic ratios ‘lwhich he argued, after the example of the 


Tue high reputation of Tue Buitper, 
and its large circulation amongst a class of 
persons who have not always the opportunit 
of testing for themselves the statements which 
it contains, renders it very desirable to avoid 
inserting anything as a fact which cannot be 
proved to be really such. It is for this reason 
that I observe with regret that you have given 
currency to Mr. Sharpe’s theory of “ Seven 
Periods of Church Architecture,” without ex- 
pressing any doubt as to whether they will 
stand the test of examination by history or 





I believe you are right. Portions of circles are | a at ial he suc- 
more or less agreeable as the segments give the idea | Greeks, that geometry was essential to the suc } 





of the perfect figure from which they are derived. | cessful practice of the art of design. 


Your examinations of the sides of polygons with | 
rectangles certainly quadrate with the harmonic | 
ratios. In fine, I am inclined to believe some ge- | 
neral laws of the Creator prevailed with respect to | 
the agreeable or unpleasing affections of all our 
senses ; at least the supposition does not derogate 
from the wisdom or power of God, and seems 
highly consonant to the simplicity of the microcosm 
in general.’’—Jsaae Newton, May 30, 1693. 


Sir William Hamilton, professor of meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, writes 
on the very view we are about to examine :— 


“Your very elegant volume, ‘ Science of those 
Proportions,’ &c., is to me extremely interesting, | 
as affording an able contribution to what is the’ 
ancient, and, I conceive, the true theory of the 
beautiful. But though your doctrine coincides with 
the one prevalent through all antiquity, it appears | 
to me quite independent and original in you.”’ 

We have, therefore, high authority for sus- 
pecting that it is in some simple mode of 
dealing with the elementary figures of geome- 
try and the elementary ratios of numbers that 
a true way to the appreciation and the produc- 
tion of the beautiful in form will be found. 
And if so, here lies the key to that power of 
originally designing forms of unfading beauty, 
which the ancients did possess, and which 
the moderns do not possess, and which I 
humbly submit the designer of our day should 
never relax his efforts to recover. 

Now it is precisely such a simple treatment 
and combination of elementary geometrical 
figures, and of the ratios they bear to each 
other, as is shadowed forth by these autho- 
rities, that Mr. Hay submits to our notice, and 
therefore it appears to me to demand our 
attention. 

The basis of his theory is, that as the ear | 
estimates instinctively the ratios of the num- 
bers of vibrations forming the notes succeed- 
ing or combining with each other in melody or 
harmony, so is the eye capable of estimating 
the ratios of spaces and forms in succession or | 
combination. 

Further, that simplicity of proportion, which 
is a necessary element to the satisfaction of the 
ear, is essential to the gratification of the eye 
in objects of form. 

That the eye is guided in its estimate by 
direction rather than distance, as the ear is by 
the number of vibrations rather than by the 
magnitude of vibrations. 

Mr. Hay’s view thus is, in brief, that a form 
is pleasing to the eye in the same degree as its 
fundamental angles bear to each other similar 
proportions to those which the vibrations of 
the notes bear to one another in musical 
composition, or a part of one, such as a 
common chord. It does not (I need not 
say) follow that Mr. Hay’s is a correct 
view, but it is reasonable, I humbly sub- | 
mit to you, to say, that a very careful treat- | 
ment of the subject, such as his certainly is, 
claims the most serious and respectful atten- 
tion of all concerned with arts of design. 

The lecturer then described the system,— 

briefly as follows :—He first grouped the 
figures, viz., the primary right-angled triangles, 
which are identical with those of Plato, into 
three classes, arranged according to whether | 
the relations of the angular proportions of these 
triangles involved the relations of the num- 
bers 2, 3, or 5 (the harmonic primaries): out 
of these rectangles, so classified, proceed cor- 
responding classes of ellipses. 

He then proceeded to show how, out of 

these rectilinear and curvilinear figures, forms | 
of admitted beauty might be constructed. 


not. Mr. Sharpe’s divisions are so obvious, 
so easy, and so natural, that the merest tyro in 


After describing the system, the lecturer | looking through the plates of windows in the 
continued,— | Glossary, or any other popular series, must 

I do not bring those examples which have almost necessarily make them for himself ; and 
been cited as proving the powers of Mr. Hay’s | it is much to be regretted that these divisions 
rules to produce the admitted beauty of the | were not successive periods, but were frequently 
forms these examples represent. ‘I'o be frank | contemporaneous, as is easily proved by well- 
with you, I have, personally, doubts on the known examples and well authenticated dates. 
subject. I doubt, for instance, if there are not If I am not trespassing too much on your 


several other mathematical curves which will, space, I will, with your permission, run rapidly 


even more closely than the elliptical curves to through each of his periods, and show that this 


which Mr. Hay draws our attention, give us is the case. 


the primary lines of many beautiful, natural,| 1. Saron Period.—The observation of Mr. 
and artistic objects. Nevertheless, if Mr.| Rickman that we have very few buildings 
Hay’s ellipses will give us a fair approximation known to be more than a very few years earlier 
to several objects, as they appear primd facie than the Norman Conquest, has never been 
to do, such, for instance, as architectural answered ; and many of the buildings which 
mouldings, where we are at present confessedly | it is now the fashion to call Saxon, there is 
without rule to guide us, they are worthy of | every reason to believe were really built after 
all respect. There are other points on which | the Conquest, as for instance, the towers at 
I could express doubts, arising probably from | Lincoln in the low town, built on ground which 
my own ignorance. To put all these points | was drained from the marshes after the Con- 
beyond doubt, would require a closer inves- quest, when the inhabitants were driven out of 
tigation than my leisure allows me to give to| the fortified town at the top of the hill, to 
the subject. But it is precisely this that I) make room for the Norman castle and cathe- 
would wish each of you to do for himself. | dral, which together occupied half of the site 
I think you will agree with me in consider-| of the original town. The history of this 
ing that the results we have been examining / period is, however, too obscure to be worth 
are sufficiently striking to merit grave con- | disputing. 
sideration. We are aware of the want of| 2. Norman Period, 1066 to 1145.—What 
similar principles to which we may refer such! possible ground can Mr. Sharpe find for 
harmonious sensations of the eye as those making the use of this style terminate at this 
which we possess, and to which we are able to particular date? which excludes one-half of 
refer the harmonious sensation of the ear in’ our finest and richest Norman buildings, as 
the laws of music. We need some simple Iffley Church, built about 1160; Peterborough 
rules and tests to assure us of what is good Cathedral, transept and nave built between 
and beautiful in form as thoroughly as we are 1155 and 1177, by Abbot Waterville; Bishop 
assured of what is good and sound in music. | Alexander’s fine west doorways at Lincoln ; 


| We need something to relieve the designer and many others which it would be tedious to 


from the exacting caprice of the changeable | enumerate. 

taste of the day,—some law to which he may| 3. Transitional Period, 1145-1190.—This be- 
appeal as decisive upon the harmonious | gins just thirty years too early: the earliest au- 
symmetry of the form he has designed. We | thenticated instance of the transition of style in 
have the highest authority for believing that England is the Choir of Canterbury, begun in 
such a law lies not far from the surface, and 1175. Occasional instances of the use of the 


| was perhaps known to a portion of the ancients, | pointed arch may be found earlier, and indeed 


but is lost to the moderns, to which we may throughout the Norman style, as in the Church 
not unreasonably attribute the admitted in-| of the Crusaders at Jerusalem, built about 1100, 
ability of the moderns to produce original | to say nothing of Sicily; but the pointed arch 


‘designs in objects of form which will bear | alone is no proof of transition of style, which 


comparison with the ancients. All this, I | is characterised by a greater lightness of work, 
submit, should induce us to follow up the|a superior finish in the details, and a change 


inquiry in which Mr. Hay has so ably led the/in the forms of all parts, not in the arches of 


‘way; and whatever the result of your inqui-| construction only, the form of which at all 


ries may be as to the accuracy of Mr. Hay’s | periods was dictated by convenience. 
views, of this you may rest assured, that by| 4. Lancet Period,1190-1245.—The latter date 


familiarizing yourself with the combinations of 
the geometrical figures and the application of 
the principle of simple proportion constantly 
recurring in nature, you are educating the 
mind, the hand, the eye, in the true elements 
of design; and when you have done this for 
a while, you will be led to confess the truth of 
Field’s words when he says, “The infinite 
wisdom that contrived these beautiful ele- 
ments (the primary geometrical figures) has 
fraught them with admirable properties won- 
derfully suited to exercise the logical in- 
tellect of the geometrician, and to the disclo- 


‘excludes the celebrated Five Sisters at York, 
\in the north transept, built between 1250 and 
'1260. The first excludes Becket’s Crown at 
Canterbury, built in 1184, the windows of 
which are as perfectly lancet-shaped as any 
others that can be cited. But the question 
here is not one of date only. Lancet-shaped 
windows were so very convenient, and so 
elegant at the same time, that they were used 
for a much longer period than Mr. Sharpe 
assigns to them, contemporancously with win- 
dows of other forms. ‘They are found occa- 
sionally in all the styles, especially in towers. 


5. Geometrical Period, 1245-1315.—This in- 
cludes part of two of the established styles— 
ithe Early English and the Decorated. The 
idea is not a new one: the same division, and 


sure of infinite utilities for the advancement 
of all arts and the benefit of mankind.” 








Wi-LMe’s SyMBoLic Map oF Lonpon,*— 


The object of this map, just now published by the same name for it, was proposed by Mr. 
Mr. Wilme, is to direct visitors to the lions of Freeman to the Oxford Architectural Society 
the metropolis, all of which are pointed out by in 1842. That society very properly declined 
| Perspicuous marks explained at the foot. The to adopt it, on the ground that “ it is impos- 
appearance of the map is injured by the splotchy | sible to define such a style.” It applies to the 
| windows only, the other members of a build- 
jing do not agree with this division— doorways, 


red spandrels in the corners. 
* London; Baily, Brothers, 
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mouldings, and all other details are opposed 
to it. The earlier examples, windows of two 
or more lights, with foliated circles in the head, 
are contemporaneous with lancet windows, and 
are continually found together in the same 
building. Nothing is more common than to 


shaped, and the end windows of three lights 
with foliated circles in the head, evidently built 
at the same time. Many of these foliated circles 
are earlier than Mr. Sharpe’s first date. Mr. 
Sharpe’s three first figures, Nos. 1, 2, 3, as 
given in p. 356 of Tue Burtper, as examples 
of three distinct periods, are, in fact, often con- 
temporaneous. On the other hand, the later 
division of those windows, which have not only 
foliated circles in the head, but other tracery of 
geometrical patterns, are continually found con- 
temporaneously with flowing tracery; and there 
is the same difference between doorways and 


General Board of Health thereon, or in relation 
to the combination of the new sources with 
other works. _ The heads of the Bill for consti- 
tuting commissioners for the Metropolitan 


r. F. Mowatt, Sir Benjamin Hall, and Mr. 


have also been printed. 

It appears from the latest printed documents 
of the Central Board of Health proceedings | 
just referred to, that subsequent investigations 
have in the main confirmed, and, indeed, more | 
than confirmed, the truth of Mr. Napier’s re- 
port, that abundance of excellent soft water 
might be gathered, at moderate cost, from the | 
Surrey springs. The supply is even more 
abundant, and the cost would be even more 
moderate than was at first supposed. “The 
present proximate estimate for collecting and 





other details accompanying these two divisions, bringing to London the proposed soft water | 


as between those which accompany lancet 
windows on the one hand, and flowing tracery 
on the other. 


built in 1293; the Friary at Reading, in 
1306; the Lady Chapel at St. Alban’s, in 


| Supplies,” it is said, “may be taken at 
| 900,000/.” ‘The Board, as may be remem- 
| bered, proposed to unite the sewerage with the 

6. Curvilinear Period, 1315-1360.—Examples | 
of flowing tracery occur both before and after | 
these dates, as in Bray Church, Soetien) 


water supply in one consolidated system, and 
“the estimate made by their inspectors of the 
conjoint expense of new main drainage works, 
main intercepting lines of sewers for upper dis- 
tricts, discharge lines of sewer for lower dis- | 


surveys, minutes, and correspondence with the 
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which has done and is doing so much good to 
the public, and yielding so much profit to the 
| gas companies, we repeatedly stated our desire 
'in the first place to secure the success of that 
movement, so that thence a hopeful and instruc- 


Water Supply, brought into th i i i i ; 
fod Gp Wik:-wledeenef.& chaned laneet| i pply, brought into the Commons by | tive starting point might be gained from which 


reformative measures of a like or, if then prac- 


C. Lushington, with a synopsis of the same, | ticable, of an amended nature, as regards water 
| supply, might take their initiative. Now it is 


highly gratifying to observe the prominent 
position which the central Board of Health 
give to this very line of policy in their minute 
of date 14th January, 1851. In this minute 
the Board, while reflecting on the fact that 
almost every existing water company in the 
metropolis, except the New River Company, 
was introduced to the public upon a promise 
of reductions of charge, based on competition 
and the opportunities of free choice from more 
than one supply, go on to say :— 


‘‘ But of late an example has been presented of 
reductions of charge for gas by means of the in- 
cursion of new capital into the field of supply, 
which has created a considerable impression 
throughout the metropolis ; and it is scarcely to be 
expected that the same thing will not occur in 
respect to water, if the opportunity is left open by 
the continuance of the existing state of things. 

The various gas companies introduced on the 


1308 ; and in Wymington Church, Bedford- | tricts, connecting lines of sewer, and pipes to gtound of competition, had, one after another, dis- 
shire, built between 1270 and 1290. They | and from engines, buildings, &c., is 710,000/.””  tticts divided amongst them, by the consent of the 


are, therefore, contemporaneous, both with 
geometrical, and occasionally also with per- | 
pendicular, tracery. 

7. Rectilinear Period, 1360-1550.—This is | 
merely a change of name without any object, | 
and the dates are not well chosen. The change | 
of style did not begin quite so early, though 
occasional instances may be found. On the 
other hand, good Gothic work did not con-! 
tinue so late as 1550 as a general style, al-| 
though occasional instances may be found for | 
a century after that date. 

Another objection to Mr. Sharpe’s periods | 
is that they caunot be applied to foreign coun- | 
tries. In some districts “the lancet period ” | 
is wanting altogether; in others “the geo- 
metrical period” extends through nearly the 
whole of the 13th and 14th centuries. And 
the Flamboyant styles are as much Curvilinear 
as any style can be, yet they extend through | 
the whole of the 15th and 16th centuries. | 
Mr. Sharpe’s attempt is well intended, but he 





The heads of the Bill which the Board 
would propose are, “ That the powers vested in 
the present Metropolitan Sewers’ Commission 
be executed by a special commission for carry- 


rest. Within each district they had as complete a 
monopoly as that which the water companies now 
have. Their manufacture of gas was careless, and 
the price they charged for it was from 7s. to 12s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. It may be manufactured in 





ing out the improvements required, but that Jarge quantities at 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. A 
the numbers of commissioners be reduced to | new company canvassed the shopkeepers and the 

, of whom shall be paid salaries larger consumers of gas, and obtained from them 
not exceeding 1. and be removable at engagements that they would take supplies of gas 
pleasure, and that the present powers of the from the new company if it were supplied at the 
commissioners for obtaining water for cleans- | reduced price of 4s. see 1,000 cubic feet of gas 
ing, for street-washing, and other purposes, be Promised by — — — or > -patonmg nr 
continued, and their powers further extended, ; “Pita! was raised, and the works of the new com- 


" pe Poe ‘i 4:.| pany introduced. One of the old companies has 
to enable them to distribute water for domestic heen compelled to reduce its rates to 4s. per 1,000 


use.” ; ; leubic feet, asum from one-half to one-third the 
The cost at which the Board state it to be former prices. Another new company has com- 
practicable to afford new and complete sup- | pelled a reduction of the price from 85. to 5s. per 
plies is, on a maximum estimate, threepence a 1,000 cubic feet. 
week each house throughout the metropolis,— {| On reviewing this proceeding, however, it may 
that is, for a continuous supply ; but this in- be averred that a course like that now proposed for 
cludes large supplies for street cleansing, &c., the improvement of the water supplies, would [had 
and the exclusive expense of complete supplies it been practicable, as the course adopted alone 


: _,| was, under the circumstances] have been far 
oe Seenies: St, Se ate, Cy See ee Cae more conducive to the public interests than 


has not attended sufficiently to the ascertained | pence a week each house.* 
dates of various buildings, and neither he nor; While engaged, single-handed, as “the mo- 
any one else will succeed in upsetting the re-| nopolist of incendiary gas intelligence,’’—that 


ceived division of styles, which is grounded | 
on fact, and has been subjected to the test of 
the careful examination of many accurate ob- | 
servers fora long termof years. F.S, A, 





METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


THE general outcry against the Govern- 
ment project for consolidating, or, in other | 
words, confirming and legalising the old in-| 
sanitary system of supply from the Thames, 
&c., by the metropolitan water companies, | 
appears to have turned the public attention | 
back upon the more hopeful, or at least 
more reformative schemes of others, and) 
especially of the Board of Health, which 
body certainly has not been leavened with that | 
Spirit of pithless futility which appears de- 
signedly and systematically to pursue a neutral 
course that pleases none but a pitiful minority 
of negatives, and then mistakes for a just’ 
medium measures which merely excite dissa- | 
tisfaction and disgust on all hands, and are | 
decided on simply, it would seem, because they | 
are sure to meet with such a reception. 

The Board of Health reports and docu- 
ments relating to this vital and important sub- 
ject, have been published by order of the House 
of Commons. Amongst these documents, re- 
cently handed us, are the Hon. William Na- 
pier’s report and papers of suggestions on the 
proposed gathering grounds for the supply of 
the metropolis from the soft-water springs of 
the Surrey sands (already noticed in our 
columns), and the recently-issued copies of 
report by Mr. Rammell, an inspector of the 
Board of Health, and of reports subsequent to 
Mr. Napier’s, and other information on these 


| 
| 
| 


is, in exciting and leading the gas movement, | 


* The following statement of the cost of water in thirty- | 
two towns, &c., visited by Mr. W. Lee, superintending , 


the one by which the reduction of the price of gas 
has been effected, leaving, as it does, within the 
| metropolis, a number of defective and unnecessary 
establishments, which are themselves frequently a 
serious nuisance [as we ourselves often hopelessly 
pointed out. | F ‘ 

In the case of the competing gas companies, ap- 





soft-water springs, together with estimates, 


inspector to the Board, is interesting, and may be useful 











—__—_— plications were made from both parties for the 

| Present Cost of | mediation of the Board on behalf of the public, but 
Water per Week, | the Board [themselves even] were compelled to de- 
Number | cline all interference; for although there could have 
e | ‘been no doubt that much public good might have 
| been effected, and unnecessary waste and private 
jloss averted by a proper mediation and consolida- 
‘tion of works, yet, from the urgent duties pressing 
}upon the Board, with very limited means at their 


Popu- , 
lati | 
sation. Houses. Ist ond 

| Class. | Class. 


PLACE, 


| Cottages. 


| 


















Market Harborough 2,667, 478 | 3%| 3% 3% | disposal, it was considered that they were incom- 
Great Bowden........ 1,820) 265 | 3F | 3 3s | petent to take any part in the matter. 
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Nantwich 6,000 1,034  7)|) 24 3% | that the question of the value of the existing works 
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scribed as analagous to the metropolitan roads 
commission ; the body to be called the trustees 
for the consolidation and completion of works 
of drainage, water supply, paving, and cleans- 
ing in the metropolis. 

The Bill of Mr. Mowatt and others, on the 


s to place the water supply | 
other hand, proposes to place PP y to be leard. 


under the control of a representative body o 


commissioners, chosen by the ratepayers, four | 


out of each of seventeen districts into which 


the metropolis would be divided, besides four 
out of the city, and four appointed by the. 


Government, as a general commission for the 
whole metropolis; these to appoint a paid 
executive of five, with a secretary,—one of the 
five to be nominated by the Government. No 
source of supply has been fixed by this Bill, 
that being left as a moot point for the decision 
of the proposed commissioners, with power to 


view : indeed, except the plan of Messrs. Page 
and Pennethorne, none contemplate so great a 
change as that now talked of. If the Govern- 
ment is prepared to compensate parties who 
| will thus be injured, be it so; but when there 
is little to be hoped for on that head, surely 
those likely to be injured at least have a right 





{ 
| 
/ 


It may be very convenient for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to nominate a commission, 
but it is quite another question whether the 
commission so appointed is to supersede the 
labours of all committees who have had the 
matter under consideration with power ample 
for all purposes of inquiry. But there is still 


another objection: the country is now build- | 


ing at an enormous cost the new Houses of 
Parliament. Of what advantage will be all 
this elaborate detail should there be no place 


adopt new sources if desirable. A clause of from which it can be viewed? But if the deck 


the Bill authorises the dissolution of the pre- 
sent companies, or any one or more of them, 
on purchase of their undertakings at a rate not 
exceeding ten years’ amount of their net annual 
income. 

A new “ Metropolitan Soft Water Contract- 
ing Company,” provisionally registered in 
November last, has had a survey made of the 
numerous exhaustless springs and affluents in 
the neighbourhood of Farnham, as pointed out 
by the Board of Health, Hon. William Napier, 
Mr. Rammell, Mr. Simon, and the company’s 
engineer, Mr. Bateman. It is confidently 
asserted that one-half the present supply is 
wasted through the intermittent system, which 
would be avoided by the company’s proposed 
plan of having the mains always charged at 
high service without extra cost to the con- 


of a passing steam-boat is the only point from 
which it may be seen (not examined) it will 
be justly considered a wasteful extravagance. 
The general detail of the inner court would 
have been all-sufficient, and far better adapted 
for view from the distant opposite shore, and 
nearer than that it cannot be approached if the 
north of Richmond-terrace is to be adopted. 
There appeared some time since in your journal 
a plan for carrying the bridge across to the 
north of the Board of Control, thereby afford- 
ing sufficient space for a row of houses as a 
screen to the rearof Richmond-terrace, and thus 
affording, at some future time, an opportunity 
for another approach to Belgravia by widening 
Charles-street, with an entrance into St. 
James’s-park. Either this or the schemes 
before mentioned would preserve the value of 


sumer—a plan instantly available in case of the property in the neighbourhood of the 


fire, and which would supersede the use of all 
cisterns, water-butts, &c., and secure health, 
cleanliness, and economy. 





THE WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
COMMISSION. 

Iv is with no small anxiety that the deter- 
mination of the commission is looked for, more 
particularly as a rumour is afloat that it may 
possibly end in the change of site to the north 
of Richmond-terrace. It is certainly to be 
expected, before such a deterioration of pro- 
perty is agreed upon, that the parties interested 
should be heard. In the first place stand the 
occupiers of Richmond-terrace: this was 
planned and constructed, with a view to 
privacy, about twenty-one years ago, and re- 
sorted to at enormous rents, mainly in con- 
sequence of this great and rare advantage, the 
Crown benefiting by an annual ground-rent of 
about 1,000/. per annum. Now, supposing 
the traffic of the bridge to pass under the 
windows of these houses, surely the owners 
and occupiers will have just ground for com- 
pensation. ‘The next for consideration are the 
owners and occupiers of houses in Parliament- 
street, many being tenants of the Westminster 
Bridge commissioners. Have they no right to 
be heard? If the valuable traffic is taken from 
them, are they not entitled to compensation? 
Then, again, look at the destruction to pro- 
perty on the Surrey side of the bridge. The 
present highway has been in existence upwards 
of 100 years: great interests have grown up in 
the course of this lengthened period; and are 
these all to be lost sight of and destroyed to 
favour a pet scheme of some one behind the 
scenes? Looking through the several reports 
of committees of the House of Commons, it 
seems to be almost the unanimous opinion of 
the eminent men examined before them, that 
the present site is the best that could be 
selected ; and if removed, it should be as near 
to the present as circumstances would permit 
Mr. Rendcl speaks of the present site as the 
best that could be found. Mr. Cubitt (presi- 
dent of Civil Engineers) would take it a little 
to the north, removing that side of Bridge- 
street (the removal of the south side bein 
requisite to complete the quadrangle of New 
Palace-yard). Mr. Rennie would select the 
south of the Board of Control, and thus make 
my 4 for opening another street as an approach 
to Belgravia, and relieving Great George-street 

of the traffic. Others follow much in the same 


Houses of Parliament, and afford all the ad- 
vantages that could be desired; whilst the re- 


moval of the bridge to Whitehall would seri- | 


‘ously damage all the surrounding property 
| without a single compensating benefit. 
A. Z. 





ARTISTICAL AND OTHER INTELLIGENCE 
| FROM ABROAD. 
Restoration and Re-opening of the Musée du 
Louvre. —This huge art-collection, founded 
since 1793 by a decree of the National Con- 
vention, has, after an interval of two years, 
been again opened to the public, much im- 
proved and embellished. The smail saloon at 
the entrance is now occupied by the collection 
_ of goldsmiths’ work, which is placed in oak de- 
positories against a hanging of crimson velvet. 
The great square saloon is much admired, 
and is occupied by the master-pieces of painters 
of all schools. e walls consist of leather, 
painted brown and gold. Below is a border of 
ebony, and the frieze and dome are adorned by 
sculpture, painted grey and gold, The Gal- 
lery of Apollo presents a surprising aspect, 
which will be increased by paintings to be exe- 
_euted by M. Delacroix. The gallery contain- 
ing the Flemish and Italian schools have been 
lighted from the top, and a new classification 
‘of the works has been adopted, being that of 
|M. Jeanron, to whom also most of the other 
improvements are due. Some of the Paris 
| papers state, that the restorations and improve- 
_ments made during the last two years in the 
Louvre, are more extensive and important than 
all those made during the previous twenty 
| years. 


| _Rome.—Sculptures for the Cathedral of 
Caracas.—M. ‘Tenerani, the sculptor, has just 
completed a statue of Bolivar for his monu- 
| ment, to beerected in the Cathedral of Caracas. 
The Liberador is represented in a standing 
| position, a cloak gracefully thrown over his 
| breast, his left hand grasping a wreath of 
laurel. The basso-relievo, which will be 
placed on the postament, represents the three 
republics, Pera, Bolivia, and Columbia, em- 
_ blematised with much fancy and skill. Two 


g | Statues, the Giustizia and the Liberalité,—the 


latter pouring gold coin out of a vessel, will 
be placed beside the monument, as indicatin 


the chief virtues of the departed states’- 
| founder. 

___ Professor Carl Ritter has just completed an 
| Interesting work, “Hebron, the City of the 


Patriarchs” (Die Stadt der Erzviter). The 
Arabs designate it by the name of El-Khalib, 
and it has much attracted the notice of 
tourists. Its destruction by Ibrahim Pacha in 
1837 has deprived it of many of its antiquities. 
The citadel, most probably the Castellum 
or Presidium Sancti Abrahami of the Cru- 
saders, in which King Baldwin sojourned in 
the year 1100, before and after his expedition 
to the Villa Palmarum, south of the Dead Sea, 
and which was, without doubt, a Roman build- 
ing, has also perished by earthquakes, espe- 
cially that of Ist January, 1837. — 

Versailles Palace. —'The Minister of the 
Interior has demanded a grant for repairing 
this chateau, some reparations relating to con- 
structions of a very recent date, such as the 
ceiling of the Salle of 1830. The pictures 
‘also of the upper stories are endangered by 
‘the want of ventilation, caused by the heat of 
‘summer. The Orangérie, considered by the 
French as one of the finest architectural works 
of the kind, is much damaged in its vaulted 
‘ceiling and the staircases leading to it from 
the town. M. Kestel is the architect in- 
‘trusted with the conservation of the palace 
and water-works of Versailles. 
| The Church of Ste. Sulpice, at Paris, has 
been ornamented by a statue of M. Droz, 
representing a novel emblem of religion—the 
Angel of Martyrdom. It stands opposite a 
‘statue of M. Derbceuf, and completes the 
series of sculpture placed around the choir of 
' that fine edifice. 
| Co-operative Might.—The Protestant Church 
at Rosenberg, in Upper Silesia, is to be con- 
structed by subscriptions of one pfennig, 
rather less than a half-farthing English. Of 
the three millions of pfennigs thus required, 
1,919,000 have been already raised, and the 
‘foundation of the church laid on the 5th of 
May. 

Travelling Grants to Students of Architec- 
ture in Austria—The Austrian Government 
have granted to M. G. D. Malversi, pupil of 
‘the Academy of Fine Arts of Venice, a sum of 
2,400 Lir, Austr. for three years, as well as 
|travelling expenses, for his improvement in 
‘the study of architecture at Rome. ‘'wo more 
grants of a smaller amount have been made to 
other pupils of the same art-academy. 

| Professor Rauch.—Besides the honour and 
distinctions awarded to the sculptor of the 
statue of Frederic the Great generally known, 
an address of the common council of the city 
of Berlin is to be especially quoted :—‘* We ac- 
knowledge the genius with which you have 
seized the idea of the great man to be monu- 
mented, and thus produced a memorial for the 
admiration and mind-elevation (geistigen Erhe- 
bung) of present and future generations. In 
| thanking you for this ornament of our city, we 
feel much pleasure in associating your name 
‘with those honourable men, whose great and 
‘distinguished merits for our country and city 
‘will be always dear to us.” Amongst the 
‘other tokens to the deserving artist is a laurel- 
crown sent from Weimar, and taken from the 
‘same tree from which that for Goethe had 


| 


| been once gathered. 








MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

THE annual meeting of this important in- 
| stitution was held on Friday in last week, Mr. 

W. Entwistle in the chair. Mr. John Potter, 

ithe mayor of Manchester, Rev. C. Richson, 
|M.A.,, and various other gentlemen were on 
the platform. Dr. C. Bell read the usual 
report. 

The treasurer’s account, read by Mr. Gre- 
gan, showed that the income of the school had 
consisted of 600/. Government grant, 2931. 198. 
donations, 2211.fourteen students’ fees, 741. 118. 
fees for private classes, 30/. 9s. fees from life 
classes; a balance being left due to the trea- 
surer of 3991. 148. 7d. On the other side of 
the account, it showed a balance due to the 
treasurer in the previous report of 2277. 178. 14.; 
salaries and fees of masters, 592/. 58. 6d.; 


® /rent, 195/.; joiners’ work, gas fitting, &c., 


2531. 48, 3d., and other smailer items ; making 

altogether an expenditure of 1,737/, 12s. 7d. 
The chairman addressed the meeting, 

80 too did the mayor. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Swindon.—The new parish church, ap- 
proaching completion, is in the “ Geometric 
Decorated” style. The plan consists of nave 
and aisles, chancel, transepts, and two small 
chapels, with a tower and broach spire at the 
west end of the nave: the roof is of open 
timber-work, and the fittings will be of oak. 
‘The exterior has the advantage of a beautiful 
site, being on the brow of a hill, commanding 
extensive views of a rich and_ varied character : 
it forms a striking object from the Great Wes- 





Pointed, and the building consists of a chan- 
cel, 32 by 15 feet; a nave 18 by 40 feet ; aisles, 
40 by 5 feet ; a west tower, 18 feet square, and 
66 feet high, with eight pinnacles given by 
Mr. James Vere. There is also a south porch. 
The font is of carved stone, the gift of Mrs. 
Hutton Riddel, and was designed and made at 
Plymouth. The cost will be upwards of 
1,600/., nearly 1,0002. of which were subscribed 
by the 300 inhabitants of the village, including 
50/. from its lawyer or solicitor. The Vere 
family contributed 600/., and Mr. Hutton 


labout 1,500 persons, the whole 

ground floor. The pulpit is of gta 
It was presented by Messrs. J. and J. Foster. 
builders. The aisles are paved with pennant 
stone with a border of Staffordshire tiles 
The building is warmed with hot water, and 
attention is paid to ventilation. The pews are 
all open, and there is a great number of free 
seats. The was executed by Messrs. 
Mizen and Co., of Bristol; the carpentry by 
Mr. Leonard Jefferies, of Bridge Yate; the 
plastering, staining, &c. by Mr. Thomas 


tern Railway, which runs the valley | Riddel 50/. Mr. G. G, Place is the architec ; 
ils ' 50. . G. G, t.| Hibbs, of Warmley; the h’s w rN 
_ aie he been a por ~ en pena ware are Messrs. Tinker and Huddile- | Edward Haskin et cance’ ; ‘the tig 
'y 8, principal contributors ston, Lincoln. a tus by Mr. R. M. Bryant, istol ; 
er Pres: A. Goddard, who presented the| Leigh.—A new church is about to be erected ond te auber by Mr. | Ka Bridges al 
site, Mr. A. L. Goddard, M.P., who headed | at Bury-lane, in Leigh. The buttresses will| Kingswood. The clerk of the works w M 
the subscription-list with the donati be of d i Sothic.| Wm. Smith ee 
ption-list with the donation of | be of dressed stone. The style will be Gothic. | Wm. Smith. 
oo. the Rey. H. G. Bailey, the vicar, to| The aisle and chancel will be paved with red| Charlestowa (St. Austell).—The new church 
wn ee the success of the and grey Staffordshire tiles, and the wood-|of St. Paul, Charlestown, according to a 
— pa pte t = yews earn may work stained in imitation of black oak. The} Devonshire or Cornwall paper, was consecrated 
porn. a res ray inhebiiante; arciihoct 4 a H. Shellard, of Manches-| on Friday in last week. It is in the Early 
e liberally assisted in providing a | ter; and Mr. John man, of Astle , is | lish style, with nave, cl 1, aisles 
house of prayer suitable to the bnevcenedl] ite contractor. tar omer cost of J oo atl y The Sees ca. rgb se 
population, the old church being, in all re-| building is 1,200/.: it will contain 304 sit-| long, chancel 24, and total length from west 
— unfit for its sacred purpose. The latter | tings. The site is given by the Rev. Sir H. doer to east end, upwards of 100, the differ- 
a ~s ronaoomps Fg pe _ ancient | Dukinfield, a canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, | ence being made up by breadth of transepts : 
Anglo-Norman edifice, which we hope to see London. A small burial ground will be at- ‘length of transepts, 57 feet. The height of 
ees but the chief part is a specimen of tached to the building. The church is to be | nave, which is lighted with clerestory windows, 
the ebased Gothic of the seventeenth cen- called All Saints. There is still a deficiency in is 46 feet; that of chancel, 33 ; and of tran- 
cary. The srceieaes 4 the oe eding is | — . ‘septs, 37. The pillars are of granite, and are 
Mr, Seott, and the builder is Mr. Myers. iverpoo!.—Professor Cockerell has been short and massive, alternately round and 
Cranfield, Beds.—A stained glass east win- requested by the Committee of the Council on octagon. The windows are plain eter * si 
dow has just been placed in the chancel of the | St. George’s Hall to report as to the best mode at the east, two over the west door, and at the 
parish church of Cranfield. The stone work (of finishing the building. It is now said that | end of each transept ; with a circular window 
is by Birtchnell, of Woburn, and the glass by th opening will take ‘place at the August |in gable at each end, and a trfoil in transept 
illement, of London. The windew, hiel ssizes; Dut that even then the a roaches ga les. e chancel is raised three steps. The 
is of the Perpendicular style, consists _ five and other works will not be finished. , roof is open, as are the seats, all of which are 
—_ with two series of compartments in the | Selford.—The foundation-stone of a new | free. The pulpit and reading-desk are of 
1ead, above the transom. series | Baptist chapel was laid on Thursday week, at | carved oak; the font of granite. The building 
contain figures of angels, and the lower one | tHe junction of Bank-street with Great George- | is of slate stone; the quoins, plinth, water 
contains representations of SS. Peter and | Stfeet, Salford. The chapel is to be in the tables, jambs, &c., of granite. The granite is 
Paul (to whom the chureh. is dedieated), em- | Tudor rat —_ 8 completed, will afford | from a quarry between St. Austell and Roche : 
dlems of the four Evangelists, an A ; |aecommodation for from 800 to 900 persons, it is said te work as fine as Bath stone. ‘The 
a Pelican and her vouaill on ke sarees | besides school accommodation for a large spire, when completed, will be 70 feet high. 
AQ andI.H.S. The five principal lightseon- number of children in a room beneath. The The church is planned to accommodate 500, 
tain subjects illustrative of the leading events ‘erection is estimated to cost about 1,700/., to- | but will contain a greater number. ‘The archi- 
of the life of Christ, viz.:—The Nativity, wards which about 1,000/. have been collected | tect is deelared to be ‘ Sir Christopher Eales, 
Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ae- | 984 promised. ‘There are now three Baptist Esq., of Chapel-place, Cavendish-square,” and 
cension, with an appropriate text of Scripture Chapels in course of erection not far distant the builders are Messrs. Drew and Kitt, of St. 
at the foot of each. The window is the gift | from each other,—two near the Catholic cathe- ae Saeenintion wer laid November 
of Mr. J.C. Harter, of Manchester, who is | dral, in Salford, and the other in Great Ducie- | 27th, 1849. 
father of the present rector of Cranfield and | *eet, Strangeways.. at 
patron of the living. | Burnley.—On Whit-Monday the foundation- | 


Port of Arundel.—Tenders, in two amounts, ag oS re ee ee ee 


have been received by the commissioners of this 
port for sundry improvements in the harbour. 
They were as follow :— 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

e King’s-cross Terminus of Great Northern 

as laid in Hammerton-street. The chapel pj ay 
. ae ss » apel Railway.—The contractors are making con- 
rn be = = Gece = view a siderable progress with this terminus. ‘To 
one - pois an to _— - of t i rst construct the numerous offices and buildings 
windows, and will consist o figured and connected with it, and to have a sufficient 
polished ashlar, There will be two principal area for the accommodation of the vehicles and 
entrances, having three windows between the passengers, a site, south of the Regent’s 
|doors, with Tuscan pilasters. In the second | Canal. of about twenty acres, has been taken, 
Bramble and Crampton... 696 0 story will be five windows; and a large pedi- | and nearly 100 houses in the various streets 
R. Bus 'ment will crown the whole building in front. | pave been cleared » & hurct 
. Bushby (accepted for part) 695 0 po Ae . . ve been c away. temporary church, 
Moult emails M |The building will be 21 yards by 18 externally, | which cost abewe 700V. in its erection, has been 
pi on.—The church at Moulton, near | and, including the value of the site, is caleu-| aig9 removed. It is intended to carry the 


Oe Ee ae 
Butt (accepted for part).... 787 0 
GD CE es wectnevewen 4d DD 
Smith, Woolwich ........ 761 18 


eoourso 


Newmarket, is about to undergo what may be | lated to cost about 2,000/. The chapel will 
called @ renovation. The windows generally hold 1,000 persons. A gallery will be carried | 


railway under the Regent’s Canal, to effect 
which object it will be necessary to construct 


have been fownd to be in so defective a state, round, and form a semicircle at each end. | gy ; ; 

: ‘2 ? “| vay. For this pur- 
as to defy all attempt at repair. The arch of ‘There will be a school-room under the chapel, | eae Gaede Samak hae half. 
that immediately over the pulpit and desk fell | with committee-room, &c, ‘The architect 18 way aeross the canal, to divert the water. 


out all at once the other day. Instead of four 


Mr. J. M. Pollard. 


new windows, as at firet proposed, nineteen or Kingswood, Bristol.—The new tabernacle at _ 
twenty will be put in, of stone instead of Kingswood-hill, founded on the 23rd July last, | 
clunch, besides-extensive works in the roof and | was epened on Wednesday week. Mr. H. 
the masonry, and the entire reseating of the | Masters, of Bristol, ie the architect. The 
church, with a view to inereased aecommoda- ef the building is Early English. The 
tion. The whole expense is now ealculated at | front is elevated and comprises two campaniles 
nearly thirteea hundred pounds. Mr. J, F, terminating with lanterns and spires. Above 
Clark, of Newmarket, is the architect employed. | the porch, in the centre of thefront elevation, is a 
The rector has declared hig intention to incur triplet window filled with etained glass. The 
the whole expense, although the principal rate- | walls of the building areof Hanhamstoneirregu- | 
payers, who are farmers, expressed their desire larly coursed ; the quoins and other dressings” 
to contribute, ‘Phe ownersof the parish lands of Bathford-hill stone. The roof is covered | 
appear to have made no such offer. Aecording with slate of an ornamental pattern, The) 
to the C Chronicle, which has some shutting, window-bars, &c. are of galvanised 
very fairveflexions on the circumstanees which iron. ‘The body of the chapel is divided into 
lead to the gradual decay and destruction of nave and side aisles separated by piers and 
parish churches after repeated patchings from | arches supporting a clerestory. The length of 
one generatian to another,—the occupying rate- | the nave internally is 112 feet ; length of side 


payers lately restored a large portion of the roof aisles, 86 feet 6 inches; width of nave, 26) 
ifeet; width of aisles, 12 feet; total width, | : 
Society of Architects. 


which had been ready to fall in. 


Carlton-upon-Trent.—On Wednesday in last | 50 feet. The walls internally are stuccoed : | 
week a new church was consecrated at this | the wood-work is stained ; the roof open tim- 
“ model village.” ‘The style is Early Middle |bered. The building is calculated to hold 


| When this is completed, and the tank placed, 
the line will be continued to the terminus. 





—— 


Bristo. Acapemy or Fixe Arvs.—The 
annual meeting of this society was held on 
‘Tuesday in last week, Mr. J. S. Harford, pre- 
sident, in the chair, supported by Mr. P. W. S. 
Miles, M.P., Mr. R. Bright, and other gentle- 
men. In the address read on the occasion a 
hope was expressed that the patronage of the 
Academy would soon be exerted in the esta- 
blishment of a School of Design in Bristol. 
The report announced the union of the 
Academy with the Bristol Society of Architects. 
The time, it was thought, was not far distant 
when a building adapted to the study and pro- 
motion of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, would be erected under the auspices of 
the united institutions. The president of the 
Academy had accepted the presidency of the 
An autumn exhibition 
of works of living artists was annoznced, to 
| begin on sth September. 
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CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





The following is a return of the Houses and Population in 1841 and 1851. 







































































Bes hte 1851 (3lst March), 1841 (7th June) ee 
| HOUSES. oeULation. wukinon | 
POPULATION. HOUSES. POPULATION 
' j itisaovi: hae 2 PS TN womnit a ees Tere - 
Inhabited. Uninhabited| Buildi "e , 
| Inhabit a. ninhebited| Building.} Persons. | Males, Females. Inhabited. Uninhabited Building. | Persons. Males Females, | 
|Great Britain, and Islands } iv fe © ) — 
| in the British Seas ...... 3,675,451 | 165,603 | 29,109 | 20,919,531 | 10,184,687 | 10,734,844 3,465,981 198,129 30,334 | 18,655,981 9,074,642 1 | 
: +f 98,12¢ 30, 4 9,074,642 9,581,339 
Regiend and Weles ..... 3,276,975 | 152,570 | 26,599 | 17,905,831 | 8,754.55 7 || 2,943,939 | ' : 
[Engle 276, 2, 26,521 905,88 8,754,554 9,151,277 || 2.943.939 73,23 27,46 75 7,775,2% 36,533 
licoedein the British Seas lane | 11,956 | 2,378 | 2,870,784) 1,363,622 1,5077162 502,352 | soos “208 | ‘Remies| Laika | pias | 
i 8 Lor | pe 142°916 nai “ge yd 24,021 2,6: 2,620,184 1,241,862 1,378,322 | 
F ae cer Ts cies 869 220 124,040 57,556 66,484 
COMMON occscahvccacasdible ddieins 307,722 16,889 | 4,817 2,363,141 | 1,104,356 1,258,785 262,737 11,324 4,032 1,948,369 912 001 1,036, 36 
| ve Ve * a weezy 209). J | 


Nots.—The army in Great Britain, and the navy, me ss in 12 
. " rchant seamen “r persons 0 ‘ 25 i 
seamen, par persons ye board vesel, uae oe 7 = —— en, and other persons on board vessels in t! 
1¢ apparent decrease of houses in Scotland between 1841 and 1951 is attrib 
present Census the more correct definition has been employed. aaa ca 





> I ae Mie a —_ ~ 
TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF LONDON. | The Commissioners of the borough of 
Mr. Robert Myung has just now issued | Cavan have determined to light the town with 
a first attempt at a contour map of London| gas, and have invited proposals. 
and its district.* The data for levels are| Advertisements have been issued by the 
founded upon the recent Ordnance survey,| Board of Guardians of Thurles Union for in- 
adop'ing the well-known local standard datum | tended buildings at the present workhouse 
of Trinity High Water Mark. The contours | according to the plans prepared by the Poor- 
indicate by shadings, successive steps of 10| law Commissioners’ architect. 
feet elevation, by which the natural surface} ‘The Goggin’s-hill tunnel, on the Cork and 
drainage and water shed area of the metro-| Bandon line, has been publicly opened. ‘I'he 
politan districts are well defined. ‘The various! directors and their friends were conducted 
soils are distinguished by different colours,| through the tunnel, which is 900 yards in 
and, by the combination of topography with) length, in a carriage drawn by the navvies. 
geology, it facilitates the comparison of the| The entire line it is stated positively will be 
levels of the outcropping strata and drift de- | opened for traffic the first week in July. 
posits of gravel and buckearth loam. | The new lecture-hall of the Dublin Me- 
The sub-strata of London were studied, and chanics’ Institute has been publicly opened, 
sections published of them, in March, last and a grand soiree, with concert, given on the 
year, by Mr. Mylne; and the present map is occasion. ‘The total sum collected by sub- 
grounded upon that, with the result of stil] scription for the erection of the new buildings 
more recent investigation. was 1,311/, 5s.,and the amount expended on 
In the district of Woolwich and Greenwich the lecture-hall was 486/. 6s. Messrs. Louch 
the outcrop of five distinct stratifieations are and Low, architects, gave their professional 
to be traced on the slope of the rising ground assistance gratis, and Mr. John O’Rourke was 
from the River Thames, based by chalk, which the contractor. 
appears on the surface,—caused by a remark- Mr. Kivas Tully, late of Limerick, architect, 
able disturbance or fault in its stratum. In the has (we understand) designed the model for 
neighbourhood of Highgate and Hampstead building Trinity College Church University at 
are shown the position of the sandy upper Toronto, which will cost 20,000/. being an in- 
beds of London clay, which occupy a con- stitution devoted to the Protestant Episcopal 
siderable area, and have been but partially Church in Canada. 
known, and never before mapped, anil by the A new bridge is to be erected at Galway 
aid of the contours they will be seen to dip upon the site formerly occupied by the Old 
considerably to the eastward. West bridge, and the Board of Public Works 
/have declared Mr. Patrick Nugent the con- 
a M tractor. The foundation-stone has been laid 
IRISH ARCHITECTURAL DOINGS. with more than ordinary ceremony, Mr. 
A new Presbyterian Church isto be erected Roberts is the district engineer. 
at Ballymere, and the foundation-stone has The corporation of Dublin intend having 
been laid. public baths and washhouses established in the 
The Board of Guardians of Rathkeale metropolis, and a sum of 900/. is to be ex- 
Union intend erecting an industrial ward pended thereon. It is also in contemplation to 
74 feet long by 18 feet wide, and two stories erect a bridge across the Liffey immediately 
high, in connection with the present work- opposite the Custom-house. Model lodging- 
house, and the drawings for same have been houses are also to be established. 
prepared by the architect to the Poor-law The railway from Dublin to Belfast will be 
Commissioners, Mr. Wilkinson. opened by the Ist of November next with the 
We understand that 2,000/. are to be ex- exception of the viaduct over the river Boyne, 
pended by the New Ross Fever Hospital which will not be finished until October 1852. 
Trustees in the improvement of that port. A new altar and tabernacle of white marble 
The Royal Cork Yacht Club intend erecting has been erected at a cost of 400/. in St. Paul’s 
a new club-house. Church, Arran-quay. It has been manufac- 
Sundry alterations and additions are to be tured by a native artist. Mr. P. Byrne is the 
executed at the different churches in the King’s architect who furnished the designs. _ 
County, County Meath, and County West- A large organ, by Talford, of Dublin, has 











meath, according to the specifications, &c., by been placed in the new church of St. John, at | 


the architect to the Keclesiastical Com- Sandymount (which was fully described some 
missioners. time since in Tae Burtper). It was the gift 

The works at the grand Cathedral of | of the Hon. Mrs. Sidney Herbert. 

Armagh, which were commenced ten years An iron screw light-house is in progress of 
ago under the auspices of the late primate, | erection on the Spit Bank, Queenstown, under 
Dr. Crolly, are to be completed immediately, the direction of Mr. Mitchell, C.E. Iwo of 
and Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy has been appointed the screws have been fixed in their respective 
the architect to superintend their erection. | positions. 

The Commissioners of Public Works intend The first stone of a new workhouse has been 
to build a bridge at Ballyboggin, between the ‘laid at Urlingford by the county surveyor, Mr. 
counties of Meath and Kildare, also bridges| Carter. The contractor for executing the 
at Moortown and Anadruse, according to works under the Poor Law Commissioners 
drawings at the engineer’s office, Kinnegad. | architect is Mr. Bevinham. 

Anew Roman Catholic church, with con-| New bridges are to be erected at Castlenode, 
vent and schools adjoining, is to be erected | Carrownaskey, Lisonuffy, Mountbrown, and 
in Enniskillen, on ‘a site overlooking Lough | Bunamucka; also at Killumod, Carrickglass, 
Erne. Mr. M‘Carthy has been instructed to | Ballyclare, and Ballinamore, according to plans 
prepare designs for it. at the Drainage Engineer’s Office, Longford. 
The board of guardians of Cast 





© Wyld, London. 


union have determined upon the erection of a 








1e ports, are included in the Return for 1951; the navy, merchant 


fact that in 1841 flats or stories were reckoned in many places as “ houses”: in the 


GEORGE GRAHAM, Registrar-General. 





new workhouse, and the works are to be exe- 
cuted according to the drawings, &c. furnished 
by the architect to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, 

A new workhouse is also to be erected at 
Bawnboy, county Cavan, from the designs of 
the same architect. 

The parish church of Pallasgreen, county 
Limerick, is to be enlarged, and tenders are 
being received for the execution of the works. 

A new chapel, orphanage, and convent are 
to be erected at Mount St. Vincent, Limerick, 
the designs and working. drawings for which 
have been made by Mr. John Neville, architect, 


| Dundalk. 


The new corn exchange at Belfast, which is 
being erected from the design of Mr. Thomas 
| Jackson, architect, of Belfast, is situated at the 
corner of Corporation and Victoria streets. It 
is intended to appropriate the ground-floor to 
shops or offices, and four apartments, about 
32 feet by 15 feet each, have been provided for 
that purpose. On the upper story is the 
exchange-room, 60 feet long by 32 feet wide, 
approached by stone stairs at one extremity of 
the building. There are six windows at the sides 
of this apartment: two retiring rooms are pro- 
vided. At the extremities of the exchange-room 
are three doors, with piers, and entablature sup- 
ported by enriched consoles: over eachis a panel 
sunk in the wall, and curved at the head. A 
pedestal, with moulded capping and a series of 
panels in the die, is continued round the 
apartment. An ornamented entablature is in- 
tended to surmount the room, and thence rises 
a segmental roof of iron, with large lantern 
light in the centre. The floor is constructed 
on a fire-proof principle. 





FORMATION OF TILE ROOFS. 

In a late number of Tue Buitper I gave 
a few hints concerning the laying of plain tiles 
on roofs, so as to make weather-tight work. I 
beg leave to submit some additional obser- 
vations :— 

Each tile should be curved or bent one 
quarter of an inch in the length of the tile, to 
allow a bed of mortar to be laid under the 
middle part of each course of tiling. The 
tiling should also be jointed with mortar from 
the top end of each tile downwards, to a little 
above the gauged part of the tile. 

It is of importance that the tiles be all whole 
and entire, particularly at the top ends, as that 
is where the wet is most likely to find its way 
to the inside of the roof. 

The mortar to be used should be well tem- 
pered and worked till it is of a tough con- 
sistency, so as it may not be liable to crumble 
away by heat, frost, or any other cause, after 
‘the work is finished. By this method the 
‘tiling will be compact and solid, as each tile 
| will have a bearing at both ends, and also in 
\the middle: the work will look well when 

finished, as the bottom ends of the tiles will fit 
| close on the tiles under them, which is fre- 
| quently not the case when the tiles are straight , 
| and the roof will be completely weather-tight, 
| if properly executed according to the foregoing 

directions. But to make the work still more 
| secure, it may be as well to point the heads of 
/each course of tiles in the inside of the roof. 
It perhaps might not be amiss to suppose that, 


letowndelvin | if architects having plain tile roofs to be exe- 


| cuted under their authority, were to specify that 
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no tile to be used should have a curve or bend | 


of Jess than one quarter of an inch in the | 
length of the tile, or be bedded and jointed | 
otherwise than as described, tile-makers would 
soon find it to be to their advantage to make 
them of the required shape. The tiles are 
supposed in this statement to be 10 in. by, 
6 in. j 

Concerning the execution of ornamental | 
tiling in lozenge or chequered patterns of | 
various colours, which is now being used in| 
some places, this is very liable to have some 
defects, but by a little previous care and atten- 
tion they may be avoided. : 

The workman should commence the laying | 
of the tiles at the hips and valleys, and con- 
tinue along to the gables, where it may termi- 
nate as it happens, as it is of less importance 
to have the figures there incomplete than at the 
hips and valleys. 

Where the work terminates at both ends by 
hips or valleys, the workman should ascertain, 
in the first place, whether the figures will come 
all in of their proper sizes or not: if not, 





then the borders at the terminations could be | of the ground, even in damp and wet situations, 


widened, or the one least exposed to view could | 


be made narrower, so as to meet the require-| 


ments of the case; but on no account should | | +, ware) that I have found, the glaze is chip- 


it be left to turn out at random, as there will 


be as much difference in the effect of the _— lor tiles are not glazed at all. Mr. Austin, in| 
being finished properly or improperly, as there |); . evidence before the Metropolitan Sanitary 


would be in the appearance of a garment made 
and fitted properly for the use of the wearer, 
and one made at random, having the nooks 
and corners cut off afterwards to fit it for the 
same purpose. 

When the roof is of a high pitch, with any 
intersections, the tiles will require to be made 
longer or narrower, to suit the pitch, as the 
height of it, and, consequently, the angle of 
the intersecting line, regulates the shape of the 
figure of the tiling, which will be longer in 
proportion to its width, the higher the pitch of 
the roof may be ; and as it is essential that each 
tile should have at least two inches lap, the 
difficulty will perhaps be easiest overcome by 
this expedient. The half-pitch roof will require 
a gauge of about 4} in., so that the common- 
sized tiles will answer the purpose for it. 

A. Paterson. 











THEATRES AND SCENERY. | 
Her Majesty’s Theatre.—“ 11 Prodigo,” the correct in contour, perfectly straight, and made 


Enfant Prodigue of Scribe, and the “ Azael” | 
of Drury-lane, has been produced here with | 
a mise en scéne (as the French call it) of ex-| 
traordinary splendour and beauty. With| 
pretty music, picturesque groups, gorgeously | 
attired, filling the scene, and novel and ex-| 
citing dances, it cannot fail to draw large | 
houses. Asan instance of rapid production | 
it is very remarkable: one of the principal | 
scenes in Memphis was begun and finished, | 
we are told, on the day on which the opera was | 
first represented. The costume of Massol, | 
who, as Reuben, sings touchingly, is worthy | 
of an artist. 

_ The Royal Italian Opera House.—The re-| 
vival of the favourite here has brought back | 
some beautiful scenery to the stage of the 
Italian Opera House; for example, the vaulted 
Moorish loggia at the end of the first act and 
beginning of the second, decorated with mosiac 
work, and showing in the back ground gardens | 
and residences. The last scene, the interior | 
of a ruined monastery, is exquisitely beautiful 
in effect, though not without solecisms archi- | 


tecturally. Grisi, Mario i , 
ee lt , and Tamberlik have 


tell in other places besides t 
where more than here. 
week, when the Queen ordered Don Gioranni 
every inch in the theatre was occupied. 

The Lyceum Theatre-—The revival of Mr 


Planché’s smart little com 
! ed _« ‘ 
Beauties,” with all its I AA eins dPrtec 


he park, and no 


ho a i 
adherence to truth in time athe wrcrundinimces 
and refinement in every detail, it will afford a | 
reat treat. Mr. Charles Matthews seems to| 
delight in the sparkling impudence of Buck- 
ingham, and emulates the character by his 


|and capable of discharging as much flui 


this opera, and sing them int h i 
f I , era, sing them interest to the antiquary, and proceeded to ex- 
inely. The crowds now in London begin to | plore and re-open the Crypt. : 


On Saturday in last of the Crypt filled with rubbish, so that no 
more than two-thirds of its entire extent was 
visible, and ail was darkness, no ray of light 
being admitted into it. On removing some of 
ristine elegance in cos sone pote yy eae ath) erie : ns “of 
tume and “ getti ees -| en e€ south), a pointed-arch door- 
Gevahe ball” Tekken — @ propos of oo Dee and on proceeding with the work, this 


consummate acting. The regal ease with 
which Mr. Vining assumes Charles II., the 
unction of Mr. Roxby in the happy illustra- 
tion of an empty-headed conceited courtier 
of the time, and the irresistibly comic humour 
of Mr. Frank Matthews, as old miserly Sir 
John Hunks, are admirable studies. As for 
the representatives of the “Beauties,” they 
would have made old Sir Peter Lely stare, for 
we doubt if the originals were half so charm- 
ing: great artistic pains and skill are evinced 
in their arrangement. 





DRAIN-PIPES GLAZED AND UNGLAZED. 


At page 352 of Tue Buriiper (Vol. IX.) 
I observe some remarks as to glazing drain- 
pipes for sanitary purposes. 

I approve of the remarks that are made re- 
lative to the glaze not adding at all to their 
durability, as I have discovered in the course 
of my sewering operations vast quantities of 
Roman and ancient British pottery, the un- 
glazed being quite as sound and good as the 
glazed after being buried beneath the surface 


for at least fourteen centuries. 
In some portions of the Roman pottery (Sa- 


ped off in places, and the Roman drain-pipes 


Commission (page 126 of report), says :—“ The 
| drain-pipes of ancient Rome are at the present 
day perfect, although of far inferior material 
to the vitrified glazed stone ware now manu- 
|factured in this country” (which I very much 
doubt). 

* At the ruins of Trajan’s bath,” (erected 
A.D. 110), “ near Civita Vecchia, I recently 
examined some of these pipes, which are still 
‘berfect,” a strong argument of their durability 
even without the glaze so strongly insisted on 

y some parties. 
| I think if the manufacturers, instead of 
| paying so much attention to glazing their pipes, 
would endeavour to perfect them in quality of 
material, strength, shape, and uniformity, and 
burn them well,—in fact turn out a perfect 
article, which, I am sorry to say, is not 
' generally the case,—a greater benefit would be 
| conferred upon the public. 
If the manufacturers burned a perfect article, 





it to fit truly at the joints, we should hear 
little of the “‘ cuckoo cry” of glazed pipes, 
because we should have conduits quite as 
smooth as the interior surface of iron pipes, 

f and 
all that would be required would be care in 
laying them so as to give them a_ sufficient 
inclination to discharge the sewage. 

I believe the introduction of glazed pipes, 
like the modern plan of flushing sewers, to be 
nothing more than a weak attempt to support 
a “rotten” system of town drainage. 

BaYLIs. 





DISCOVERY OF A CRYPT UNDER 
DEANERY HOUSE, WATERFORD. 

AT a meeting of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society, held on the 7th, the Dean of Water- 
ford made a communication on the above, 
from which we take the following. It was 
always known, the Dean said, that a large 
vault existed beneath the Deanery House at 
Waterford ; but it was never explored, nor 
was it known how far it extended. On com- 
ing to reside here, I found this an object of 


At the commencement, we found the end 


was found to lead to a spiral stair. Proceed- 
ing up these stairs, we found ourselves in an 
apartment adjoining the coach-house, the en- 
tire staircase having been filled up with rub- 
bish, and part of the offices built over it 


| Creator. 


150 years since). Having removed the build- 
ing, the staircase was made to open into the 
garden. This was evidently the stair of a round 
tower, leading to the upper story of the ancient 
buildings. 

The whole length of this crypt is 60 feet— 
the breadth, which is uniform, 19 feet. The 
arch of the vault is a semicircle, and the whole 
is supported, and divided into two equal 
aisles, by “ massive arches, broad and round,” 
springing from 

‘© Ponderous columns short and low ;” 
evincing the character of the original building, 
when, like that of Lindisfarne, 

“In Saxon strength the abbey frown’d.” 

| The counter arches are semicircular, spring- 
|ing from pillars, square but chamfered at the 
corners. Of these pillars there are five Cistinct, 
‘and two pilasters, forming six arches, running 
‘from north to south. The height of the crown 
| of the arch is 1] feet; that of the pillars 6 feet 
2 inches; the distance between the pillars 8} 
feet. The entrance at the east side is 5} feet 
wide. From floor to threshold of this entrance 
are five steps of 9-inch risers ; and from thence 
to the original level are five steps more. 

The spiral stair at south end is 8} feet in 
diameter, and consists of twenty-one winding 
steps of 6-inch risers. The pointed door-arch 
at foot of stairs is 7 feet to the point of arch. 
The window of stairs is 3 feet below the present 
exterior level. 

The greater part of the pillars and the en- 
tire of the pointed door-arch are built of a 
white soft stone, which I believe to be Caen 
stone: the rest is of native limestone, beneath 
the outer surface, at the west side,—some at 
the end of the east side. It is probable that 
the crypt extended further, but was cut off to 
erect the deanery at one end, and the Town 
Hall at the other. 

A second yault, hitherto used as a coal 
cellar, extends from the northern end of the 
crypt above described—which is curious, as 
containing in the roof large quantities of the 
hurdle, used for the centreing of the arch in 





ithe original building of the edifice. In a 


brick partition dividing off a wine cellar in 
this vault, I found, built up and plastered over 
as part of the partition, a finely carved piece 
of oak, apparently part of an altar-screen, 
measuring seven feet by twenty inches—in good 
preservation. 

Within 20 yards of the deanery are the 
ruins of a Franciscan Abbey, containing some 
fine lancet windows, and pointed arches, and 
several curious tombs of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries, and a fine mural monument. 
On several of these tombs are the four letters, 
I.M. R.A. The meaning of these I have 
not been able to learn. On one of the tombs 
representing the crucifixion, &c., is the sword 
used by Peter, and the right ear of the servant 
which he cut off. These were quite new to 
me. 





INSCRIPTION ON A TABLET IN LIMERICK 
CaTHEDRAL.—“ Mementi Mory. Here lieth 
Littele Samuell Barinton, that great Under 
Taker, of Famious Cittis Clock and Chime 
Maker; He made his one Time goe Early and 
Latter, But now He is returned to God his 
The 19 of November Then He 
Scest, And for His Memory This Here is 
Pleast, By His Son Ben 1693.” The correct- 
ness of this copy, in every respect, may be 
relied upon.—R. J. R.— Notes and Queries. 

Roapb BripGes.—More than ever, I think, 
does the crowded state of our public thorough- 
fares at this moment show the necessity for the 
erection of light foot-bridges over the cross- 
ings of some of the most thronged streets, for 
the safety and convenience of the multitudes 
of foot passengers ; and I have no doubt but 
that with the skill of our engineers, light 
structures, well adapted for the purpose, could 
be readily provided at a moderate cost. It 
would be well if an experimental one could be 
immediately erected on one of the principal 
routes for foot passengers to the great Exhi- 
bition; for example, from the Green-park to 
Hyde-park, across Piccadilly, where, from the 
width of the street, it could be done without 
at all interfering with the roadway for car- 





(the present Deanery, &c., was erected about 


riages.—W. C, TREVELYAN,. 
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MOUNTAIN COTTAGES. gether, as the naval and military professions 
In the neighbourhood of the Lakes, these have done, and find the benefit of doing, 
dwellings, even at the present time, are found in their United Service, Army and Navy 
scattered over valleys, under hills, upon rocks, | Clubs, &c. 
and in retired and secluded places without any | 
intrusion of more assuming buildings. 
These erections are, in many instances, of | 
the colour of the native rock, out of which | 
they have been built :— | 


W. BV. @. 





LONDON IMPROVEMENTS AND THE 
POOR. 


Uprear the gorgeous palace high ! 
Let column after column rise, 

And art put forth its symmetry, 

And sculpture warm ’neath royal eyes. 
Oh! ’tis a goodly sight to see, 


“ Clustéred like stars ; some few but single most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats ; 

Or glancing on each other cheerful looks 

Like separated stars, with clouds between.” In Britain, wealthy, proud, and free, 
The dwellings, in most cases, have descended | ba ered home a temple fair, 
from father to son, yet ponesseelty with changes| 4 Saaisteet saat ee _om 
in their circumstances : they have received | For England’s queen or England’s king. 
without incongruity additions and alterations, Build for the queen !—forbid it not ; 
adaptedto the need of each successive occupant; But, ah ' who builds the poor man’s cot ? 
so that these humble dwellings remind the con- | Build for the merchant, rear the mart ! 
templative spectator of a production which| For commerce make a splendid home: 
has risen from the native rock. Among the} Tax well each architectural art : 
numerous recesses and projections in the walls, Theta twat onions dome. 

° 4 2 § ity congress meet, 

and the different stages of the roofs, are seen) The Jords of Britain’s merchant-fleet, 
bold and harmonious effects of light and shade:} The busy traffickers, whose stores 
nor will the singular appearance of the chim-} Are garnish’d from a myriad shores : 
neys escape the eye, some almost upon alevel| But, oh! the squalid home that mocks 


records of Egyptian theurgy, the rolls of 
magical records, and other stores of the “ wige 
dom” of ancient Egypt—or rather, of the 
superstitious remains of that wisdom: there 
we doubt not some light would be got whereby 
to decipher much that is obscure on its monu- 
ments. 

On the subject of the pyramids, of course, 
the author gives his peculiar views. “ It has 
been supposed,” he remarks, “ that each pyra- 
mid was the tomb of a sovereign or sovereigns, 
and that all the pyramids were built before the 
Shepherd invasion, being the tombs of suc- 
cessive kings. It is enough to remark that 
ancient authority, the evidence of the monu- 
| ments, and the relative positions of pyramids, 
| are against this theory; and the monuments 
| distinctly show that contemporaneous kings 
i buried in the pyramids around Mem- 
phis.” 











Hand - Book of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy. By Dionysius Larpner, 
D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. First Course—Hydro- 
statics—H ydraulics — Pneumatics — Sound 





with the roof, others of a quadrangular | The labourer of our merchants’ docks ! 
| Be not the earnest ery forgot, 


—Optics, with upwards of four hundred 


shape, rising one or two feet: the covering of | 


the roof is generally of rough slates, rudely 
taken from the quarry ; and being very uneven 
in their surface they have furnished places of 
rest for seeds of lichens, mosses, ferns, and 
flowers. Hence buildings, which, in their very 
form, call to mind the process of nature, do thus, 
clothed with this vegetable garb, appear to be 
received into the bosom of the living principle 
of things as it acts and exists among the woods 
and fields, and, by colour and shape, affectingly 
direct the thoughts to the tranquil course along 
which the humble-minded inbabitants have, 
through so many generations, ane . 





UNION OF ENGINEERS AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

As a beautiful design for a building is use- 
less, however well it may look to the eye of a 
casual observer, if it cannot be put into execu- 
tion, so is a project unavailing, unless the ob- 
ject it has in view can be practically effected. 
‘I therefore trust you will allow me to follow 
up some former suggestions which I made 
in a letter addressed to you on the import- 
ant question of a union between the mem- 
bers of the architectural and civil engineer- 
ing professions, to which I must beg in the 
first instance to refer your readers, who 
will find it in Toe Butiper, of the 8th of 
February, 1851. The subject is one of such 
consequence to the position and advance- 
ment of constructive art, that I sincerely wish 
to see it taken up con amore, by influential 
members of engineers’ and architects’ Institu- 
tions. In our isolated state as bodies corpo- 
rate, we may be compared to like quantities in 
Algebra, having positive and negative signs, 
and consequently neutralizing each other’s 
efforts and Sunerng one another’s very exis- 
tence, instead of combining in a formidable 
array of numerical strength to further our 
common aims. I would propose, then, asa 
prelude to our acting in concert,—a consum- 
mation I hope will be realised at no very dis- 
tant period,—that the societies of engineers 
should invite members of the architectural 
profession to a series of soirées or conver- 
sazioni, where they would have the opportu- 
nity of reading papers on some subject con- 
nected with the principles of construction, or 
the decoration of structures, and where mem- 
bers of both professions could discuss all 
matters of mutual interest. Architects should 
then, in their turn, afford a like occasion 
to engineers for reciprocating ideas which 
would tend to the common good, and thus a 
solid foundation would be laid for the con- 
struction of a united society, which would be 
cemented by an enduring and mutually sup- 
porting bond of friendship. 

I think, also, that much good might be done 
by the establishment of a club, as a place of 
resort for engineers and architects, to which 
military engineers should also be eligible. 
For this purpose, they might all combine to- 


Who builds, who builds, the poor man’s cot ? 


Build high the column to the dead 

Who died for England! it is well. 

“* Those stones might give the living bread, 
Might build warm homes where men might dwell,” — 
The poor man thinks—a churlish thought, — 
But he were quickly better taught 

If those who ear’ that column’s height 
Would = the next ‘‘ convenient site” 

To build homes, where at moderate rent 

The labouring man might rest content. 

We cannot change, then cheer his lot— 

Who builds, who builds, the poor man’s cot ? 


Who builds? who builds? Alas, ye poor! 

If London day by day “‘ improves,” 

Where shall ye find a friendly door, 

When every day a home removes ? 

Wide streets “low neighbourhoods”’ reclaim, 

Where virtue lives next door to shame. 

Who will build homes to house again 

Those we are making homeless men? 

** Down with yon haunt of vice,” we cry— 

Alas! there poor men live and die. 

Then ere we triumph o’er the spot, 

Who builds, who builds, the poor man’s cot ? 
R. J. 





Books. 

Hore Aigyptiace: or, the Chronology of 
Ancient Egypt, discovered from astronomical 
and hieroglyphic records upon its monuments, 
including many dates found in coeval inscrip- 
tions from the period of the building of the 
Great Pyramid to the times of the Persians. 
By Reeinatp Stuart Pooie. With 
plates. Murray, Albemarle-street. 1851. 

'Turs elaborate inquiry is an enlarged edition 

of a series of papers on the ancient chronology 

and history of Egypt published in the Literary 
| Gazette by Mr. Poole, who is a nephew of Mr. 
Lane, celebrated for his Egyptian lore, and his 

‘(shall we say) destructive exercise of it on 

'“the Arabian Nights” of our childhood. The 

work is published under the auspices of the 

Duke of Northumberland. 

| The peculiar feature in Mr. Poole’s re- 

|searches is the maintenance of the assertion 

| that many of the kings in the interminable 





| 
| 
| 


dynasties of Egypt were contemporaneous ; | 


‘thus greatly altering our ideas of the chrono- 
logy of ancient Egypt. On a subject already 
‘teeming with perplexities and differences of 
opinion, we have thus one more difference 
‘added, either to increase the sum total or to 
‘clear it all away. “I am aware how greatly I 
disagree with all others who have written on 
‘this subject,” the author observes, “ but it is 
‘a sufficient consolation to me, since all differ, 
‘that it is little more to differ from all others, 
‘than to differ from all of them but one.” It 
remains to be seen, therefore, how this bone 
‘ef contention will be picked by the already 
| differing Egyptian archeologists in future 


‘works. For our own part we confess that in | 


| studying the majority of authors on this sub- 


ject, we have ever f . 
this and brittle ice, and liable to fall through at 
‘every step. 
| patient and penetrating research amongst the 


elt as if we were walking on | 


We would advise a still more | 


| illustrations, Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 
| Paternoster-row. 1851. 
| LanpNeER and Mechanical Philosophy, though 
| not exactly synonymous terms, have long been 
| associated somewhat as the sublimer subject 
|of Astronomy has been with the name of 
| Herschel ; not so much as a discoverer cer- 
tainly, but as a teacher and interpreter of 
|nature’s laws. No one, therefore, can be far 
wrong in recommending a work on Natural 
Philosophy by Lardner. In the composition 
of the present work the author has had in 
| view the satisfaction of those who desire to 
| obtain a knowledge of the elements of physics 
| without pursuing them through their mathe- 
| matical consequences and details. The methods 
of demonstration and illustration have accord- 
| ingly been adapted to such readers. The work 
| has been also composed with the object of sup- 
plying that information relating to physical 
and mechanical science which is required by 
the engineer, the artisan, and others such as 
| those who are preparing for the universities, 
jand, in fine, by those who, having already 
,entered upon the active pursuits of business, 
/are still desirous to sustain and improve their 
knowledge of the general truths of physics 
and of those laws by which the order and sta- 
| bility of the material world are maintained. 
The second course will contain heat, electricity, 
magnetism, and astronomy. 

As a specimen of the work we may quote a 
portion of the author’s remarks on the strength 

| of materials :— 

“ Strength of a beam increased by partially 
sawing it transversely and inserting a wedge.— 
According to Peschal, the transverse strength 
of a beam of timber may be greatly increased 
by sawing down from one-third to one half of 
its depth, and driving in a wedge of metal or 
hard wood until the beam is forced at the 
middle out of the horizontal line, so as to form 
|an angle presented upwards. It was found oy 
such an experiment that the transverse strengt 
of a beam thus cut to one-third of its depth, 
/was increased one-nineteenth: when cut to 

one-half of its depth, it was increased one 
‘twenty-ninth ; and when cut to three-fourths 
of its depth, it was increased one eighty- 
| seventh. 

| Why the strength of a structure is diminished 
| as its magnitude is increased.—It follows from 
ithe principles which have been explained, that 
\if any streture be increased in magnitude, the 
| proportion of its dimensions being preserved, 
| the strength will be augmented as the squares 
| of the ratio in which it is increased. Thus, if 
| its dimensions be increased in a two-fold pro- 
portion, its strength will be increased in a four- 
‘fold proportion; if they be increased in a 
| three-fold proportion, its strength will be in- 
creased in a nine-fold proportion, and so on. 
But it is to be considered, that, by increasing 
its strength in a two-fold proportion, its 
volume, and consequently its weight, will be 
increased in an eight-fold proportion; and by 
‘increasing its dimensions in a three-fold pro- 
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| 
no tile to be used should have a curve or bend | 
of less than one quarter of an inch in the) 
length of the tile, or be bedded and jointed | 
otherwise than as described, tile-makers would | 
soon find it to be to their advantage to make 
them of the required shape. The tiles are) 
supposed in this statement to be 10 in. by | 


consummate acting. The regal ease with 
which Mr. Vining assumes Charles II., the 
unction of Mr. Roxby in the happy illustra- 
tion of an empty-headed conceited courtier 
of the time, and the irresistibly comic humour 
of Mr. Frank Matthews, as old miserly Sir 
John Hunks, are admirable studies. As for 


6 in. | the representatives of the “ Beauties,” they 
Concerning the execution of ornamental | would have made old Sir Peter Lely stare, for 
tiling in lozenge or chequered patterns of | we doubt if the originals were half so charm- | 


various colours, which is now being used in | ing: great artistic pains and skill are evinced 


some places, this is very liable to have some jin their arrangement. 
defects, but bya little previous care and atten- | | 
tion they may be avoided. : |DRAIN-PIPES GLAZED AND UNGLAZED. | 
The workman should commence the laying, 4, page 352 of Tue Bumper (Vol. IX.) | 
jet - eS ane 'T observe some remarks as to glazing drain- | 
many : ~ | pipes for sanitary oses. 

note os Sappete, of tees enperioncs | dig Penner epics that are made re- | 
~ pobre there incomplete than at the ‘lative to the glaze not adding at all to their’ 
Where seo work terminates at both ends by | durability, as I have discovered in the eager 
hips or valleys, the workman should ascertain, ay ee ak Cae ae yb 
in the first place, whether the figures will come | glazed being quite as sound and good as the 


all in of their proper sizes or not: if not, . . f 
einai glazed after being buried beneath the surface 
then the borders at the terminations could be, of the ground, even in damp and wet situations, 


widened, or the one least exposed to view could for af leant fourteen centuries 
C Ss ‘ . 


D a jh i = i . ra 
be made. narrower, aos 19 meet the rege: "i some portions ofthe Roman pottery (Se 
: ' mian ware) that I have found, the glaze is chip- 


it be left to turn out at random, as there will é Re: 
be as much difference in the effect of the work ped off in places, and the Roman deste. payee 


being finished properly or improperly, as there | 
would be in the appearance of a garment made 
and fitted properly for the use of the wearer, 
and one made at random, having the nooks 
and corners cut off afterwards to fit it for the 
same purpose. 

When the roof is of a high pitch, with any | 
intersections, the tiles will require to be made | 
longer or narrower, to suit the pitch, as the| 
height of it, and, consequently, the angle of | 
the intersecting line, regulates the shape of the | 
figure of the tiling, which will be longer in 
proportion to its width, the higher the pitch of 








his evidence before the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission (page 126 of report), says :—‘ The 
drain-pipes of ancient Rome are at the present 
‘day perfect, although of far inferior material 
'to the vitrified glazed stone ware now manu- 
factured in this country” (which I very much 
doubt). 

“ At the ruins of Trajan’s bath,” (erected 
A.D. 110), “ near Civita Vecchia, I recently 
examined some of these pipes, which are still 
perfect,” a strong argument of their durability 
even without the glaze so strongly insisted on 


150 years since). Having removed the build- 
ing, the staircase was wade to open into the 
garden. This was evidently the stair of a round 
tower, leading to the upper story of the ancient 
buildings. 

The whole length of this crypt is 60 feet— 
the breadth, which is uniform, 19 feet. The 
arch of the vault is a semicircle, and the whole 
is supported, and divided into two equal 
aisles, by “ massive arches, broad and round,” 
springing from 

“* Ponderous columns short and low ;” 
evincing the character of the original building, 
when, like that of Lindisfarne, 

“‘ In Saxon strength the abbey frown’d.” 

The counter arches are semicircular, spring- 
ing from pillars, square but chamfered at the 
corners. Of these pillars there are five Cistinct, 
and two pilasters, forming six arches, running 
from north to south. The height of the crown 
of the arch is 1) feet; that of the pillars 6 feet 
2 inches; the distance between the pillars 8} 
feet. The entrance at the east side is 5} feet 
wide. From floor to threshold of this entrance 
are five steps of 9-inch risers; and from thence 
to the original level are five steps more. 

The spiral stair at south end is 8} feet in 
diameter, and consists of twenty-one winding 
steps of 6-inch risers. The pointed door-arch 
at foot of stairs is 7 feet to the point of arch. 


or tiles are not glazed at all. Mr. Austin, in | The window of stairs is 3 feet below the present 


exterior level. 

The greater part of the pillars and the en- 
| tire of the pointed door-arch are built of a 
| white soft stone, which I believe to be Caen 
stone: the rest is of native limestone, beneath 
the outer surface, at the west side,—some at 
the end of the east side. It is probable that 
the crypt extended further, but was cut off to 
erect the deanery at one end, and the Town 
Hall at the other. 

A second yault, hitherto used as a coal 
cellar, extends from the northern end of the 





by some parties. 


the roof may be; and as it is essential that each : ‘ . 
x ° I think if the manufacturers, instead of 


tile should have at least two inches lap, the| 
difficulty will perhaps be easiest overcome by | 
this expedient. The half-pitch roof will require | 
a gauge of about 4} in., so that the common- 
sized tiles will answer the purpose for it. 

A. PATERSON. 


would endeavour to perfect them in quality of | 
material, strength, shape, and uniformity, and 
burn them well,—in fact turn out a perfect 
|article, which, I am sorry to say, is not! 
generally the case,—a greater benefit would be 
. conferred upon the public. 

THEATRES AND SCENERY. If the manufacturers burned a perfect article, 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—* I Prodigo,” the | Ctect in contour, perfectly straight, and made 

Enfant Prodigue of Scribe, and the “Azael”’|it to fit truly at the joints, we should hear 
of Drury-lane, has been produced here with | /ittle of the “cuckoo cry” of glazed pipes, 
a mise en scene (as the French call it) of ex- because we should have conduits quite as 
traordinary splendour and beauty. With |S™o0oth as the interior surface of iron pipes, 
pretty music, picturesque groups, gorgeously and capable of discharging as much fluid, and 
attired, filling the scene, and novel and ex- | ll that would be required would be care in 
citing dances, it cannot fail to draw large |/@ying them so as to give them a sufficient 
houses. Asan instance of rapid production | iM¢lination to discharge the sewage. 
it is very remarkable: one of the principal |,. I believe the introduction of glazed pipes, 
ecenes in Memphis was begun and finished, | ike the modern plan of flushing sewers, to be 
we are told, on the day on which the opera was | nothing more than a weak attempt to support 
first represented. The costume of Massol, | ~ Totten ” system of town drainage. 
who, as Reuben, sings touchingly, is worthy | BayLis. 
of an artist. : 

_ The Royal Italian Opera House.—The “ DISCOVERY OF A CRYPT UNDER 
vival of the favourite here has brought back DEANERY HOUSE, WATERFORD. 
selina Goeei scenery to the stage of the| _ Ar a meeting of the Kilkenny Archeological 

é pera House; for example, the vaulted | Society, held on the 7th, the Dean of Water- 














crypt above described—which is curious, as 
containing in the roof large quantities of the 


2 o . . . | : . 
paying so much attention to glazing their pipes, | hurdle, used for the centreing of the arch in 
‘the original building of the edifice. In a 


brick partition dividing off a wine cellar in 
this vault, I found, built up and plastered over 
as part of the partition, a finely carved piece 
of oak, apparently part of an altar-screen, 
measuring seven feet bytwenty inches—in good 
preservation. 

Within 20 yards of the deanery are the 
ruins of a Franciscan Abbey, containing some 
fine lancet windows, and pointed arches, and 
several curious tombs of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries, and a fine mural monument. 
On several of these tombs are the four letters, 
I.M.R.A. The meaning of these I have 
not been able to learn. On one of the tombs 
representing the crucifixion, &c., is the sword 
used by Peter, and the right ear of the servant 
which he cut off. These were quite new to 
me. 





INSCRIPTION ON A TABLET IN LIMERICK 
CaTHEDRAL.—“ Mementi Mory. Here lieth 
Littele Samuell Barinton, that great Under 
Taker, of Famious Cittis Clock and Chime 
Maker; He made his one Time goe Early and 
Latter, But now He is simul to God his 





Moorish loggia at the end of the first act and ford made a communication on the above, | Cre 

oris é ye,|Creator. The 19 of November Then He 
— the second, decorated with mosiac | from which we take the following. It was | Scest, And for His Memory This Here is 
— — 8 en the back ground gardens always known, the Dean said, that a large | Pleast, By His Son Ben 1693.” The correct- 
on —_ 1¢ last scene, the interior vault existed beneath the Deanery House at/ ness of this copy, in every respect, may be 
» a ruined monastery, is exquisitely beautiful Waterford ; but it was never explored, nor | relied upon.—R. J. R.—Notes and Queries. 


in effect, though not without solecisms archi- | was it known how far it extended. On 
. he i : . com- 
- gee a +e and Tamberlik have. ing to reside here, I found this an object of | 
finely, th ae ~ opera, and sing them interest to the antiquary, and proceeded to ex- 
9 il na ow oar in London begin to | plore and re-open the Crypt. 
ation “some esides the park, and no At the commencement, we found the end 
iti, ‘ahen dhe ae On Saturday in last of the Crypt filled with rubbish, so that no 
oviey bach tai the “an ordered Don Giovanni, more than two-thirds of its entire extent was 
ba al ya re was occupied, visible, and ail was darkness, no ray of light 
Sensi anes “Se sgeiti revival of Mr. being admitted into it. On removing some of 
Beauties,” with all ; “ comedy, “The Court the rubbish, there was discovered at the ex- 
omanel-+ geiing Bayon elegance in cos- treme end (the south), a pointed-arch door- 
Queen’s ball. Ton ned a propos of the way, and on proceeding with the work, this 
edheninentheoakeiin Who appreciate close was found to lead toa spiral stair. Proceed- 
and refinement in ever a and circumstance, | ing up these stairs, we found ourselves in an 
reat treat. Mr. Ch wer it will afford a apartment adjoining the coach-house, the en- 
slight ie ame nom es Matthews seems to (tire staircase having been filled up with rub- 
: sparkling impudence of Buck-|bish, and part of the offices built over it 


ingh 
gham, and emulates the character by his |(the present Deanery, &c., was erected about 





Roap BripGEs.—More than ever, I think, 
does the crowded state of our public thorough- 
fares at this moment show the necessity for the 
erection of light foot-bridges over the cross- 
ings of some of the most thronged streets, for 
the safety and convenience of the multitudes 
of foot passengers ; and I have no doubt but 
that with the skill of our engineers, light 
structures, well adapted for the purpose, could 
be readily provided at a- moderate cost. It 
would be well if an experimental one could be 
inmotion erected on one of the principal 
routes for foot passengers to the great Exhi- 
bition; for example, from the Green-park to 
Hyde-park, across Piccadilly, where, from the 
width of the street, it orcs 4 be done without 


at all interfering with the roadway for car- 
riages.—W. C, TREVELYAN. 
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MOUNTAIN COTTAGES. 


In the neighbourhood of the Lakes, these have done, and find the benefit of doing, 
dwellings, even at the present time, are found in their United Service, Army and Navy 


‘gether, as the naval and military professions 


scattered over valleys, under hills, upon rocks, | 
and in retired and secluded places without any | 
intrusion of more assuming buildings. 

These erections are, in many instances, of | 
the colour of the native rock, out of which | 
they have been built :— 


“ Clustéred like stars ; some few but single most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats ; 

Or glancing on each other cheerful looks 

Like separated stars, with clouds between.” 
The dwellings, in most cases, have descended 
from father to son, yet necessarily with changes | 
in their circumstances: they have received | 
without incongruity additions and alterations | 
adaptedto the need of each successive occupant; 
so that these humble dwellings remind the con- | 
templative spectator of a production which | 
has risen from the native rock. Among the | 
numerous recesses and projections in the walls, | 
and the different stages of the roofs, are seen 
bold and harmonious effects of light and shade: | 
nor will the singular appearance of the chim- | 
neys escape the eye, some almost upon a level | 
with the roof, others of a quadrangular | 
shape, rising one or two feet: the covering of | 
the roof is generally of rough slates, rudely 
taken from the quarry ; and being very uneven 
in their surface they have furnished places of 
rest for seeds of lichens, mosses, ferns, and 
flowers. Hence buildings, which, in their very 
form, call to mind the process of nature, do thus, 
clothed with this vegetable garb, appear to be 
received into the bosom of the living principle 
of things as it acts and exists among the woods 
and fields, and, by colour and shape, affectingly 
direct the thoughts to the tranquil course along 
which the humble-minded inbabitants have, 
through so many generations, been led. 

G. J. R. 





UNION OF ENGINEERS AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

As a beautiful design for a building is use- 
less, however well it may look to the eye of a 
casual observer, if it cannot be put into execu- 
tion, so is a project unavailing, unless the ob- 
ject it has in view can be practically effected. 
‘I therefore trust you will allow me to follow 
up some former suggestions which I made 
in a letter addressed to you on the import- 
ant question of a union between the mem- 
bers of the architectural and civil engineer- 
ing professions, to which I must beg in the 
first instance to refer your readers, who 
will find it in Tue Buiiper, of the 8th of | 
February, 1851. The subject is one of such | 
consequence to the position and advance- | 
ment of constructive art, that I sincerely wish | 





Clubs, &c. 


W. H. V. S. 





LONDON IMPROVEMENTS AND THE 
POOR. 


Uprear the gorgeous palace high ! 

Let column after column rise, 

And art put forth its symmetry, 

And sculpture warm ‘neath royal eyes. 
Oh! ’tis a goodly sight to see, r 

In Britain, wealthy, proud, and free, 
Her monarch’s home a temple fair, 
Bedeck’d with all things rich and rare 
A tributary world can bring 

For England’s queen or England’s king. 
Build for the queen !—forbid it not ; 
But, ah! who builds the poor man’s cot ? 


Build for the merchant, rear the mart ! 
For commerce make a splendid home : 
Tax well each architectural art : 

Boldly upraise the spacious dome. 

There shall a mighty congress meet, 

The lords of Britain’s merchant-fieet, 

The busy traffickers, whose stores 

Are garnish’d from a myriad shores : 

But, oh! the squalid home that mocks 
The labourer of our merchants’ docks ! 

Be not the earnest ery forgot, 

Who builds, who builds, the poor man’s cot ? 
Build high the column to the dead 

Who died for England! it is well. 

** Those stones might give the living bread, 


Might build warm homes where men might dwell, 


The poor man thinks—a churlish thought, — 
But he were quickly better taught 

If those who rear’d that column’s height 
Would give the next “ convenient site” 

To build homes, where at moderate rent 

The labouring man might rest content. 

We cannot change, then cheer his lot— 

Who builds, who builds, the poor man’s cot ? 


Who builds? who builds? Alas, ye poor! 
If London day by day “improves,” 

Where shall ye find a friendly door, 

When every day a home removes ? 

Wide streets ‘‘ low neighbourhoods”’ reclaim, 
Where virtue lives next door to shame. 

Who will build homes to house again 

Those we are making homeless men? 

** Down with yon haunt of vice,” we cry— 
Alas! there poor men live and die. 

Then ere we triumph o’er the spot, 

Who builds, who builds, the poor man’s cot ? 


R. J. 
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records of Egyptian theurgy, the rolls of 
magical records, and other stores of the “ wis- 
dom” of ancient Egypt—or rather, of the 
superstitious remains of that wisdom: there 
we doubt not some light would be got whereby 
to decipher much that is obscure on its monu- 
ments. 

On the subject of the pyramids, of course, 
the author gives his peculiar views. “It has 
been supposed,” he remarks, “that each pyra- 
mid was the tomb of a sovereign or sovereigns, 
and that all the pyramids were built before the 
Shepherd invasion, being the tombs of suc- 
cessive kings. It is enough to remark that 
ancient authority, the evidence of the monu- 
ments, and the relative positions of pyramids, 
are against this theory; and the monuments 
distinctly show that contemporaneous kings 
— buried in the pyramids around Mem- 
| phis.”” 











Hand - Book of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy. By Dionysius LARDNER, 
D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. First Course—Hydro- 
statics—H ydraulics — Pneumatics — Sound 
—Optics, with upwards of four hundred 
illustrations. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 
Paternoster-row. 1851. 

| LanpNER and Mechanical Philosophy, though 

| not exactly synonymous terms, have long been 

, associated somewhat as the sublimer subject 

|of Astronomy has been with the name of 

| Herschel ; not so much as a discoverer cer- 
| tay, but as a teacher and interpreter of 
nature’s laws. No one, therefore, can be far 
| wrong in recommending a work on Natural 
Philosophy by Lardner. In the composition 
of the present work the author has had in 
| view the satisfaction of those who desire to 
| obtain a knowledge of the elements of physics 
| without pursuing them through their mathe- 
matical consequences and details. The methods 
of demonstration and illustration have accord- 
ingly been adapted to such readers. The work 
| has been also composed with the object of sup- 
plying that information relating to physical 
and mechanical science which is required by 
the engineer, the artisan, and others such as 
| those who are preparing for the universities, 
and, in fine, by those who, having already 
|entered upon the active pursuits of business, 
| are still desirous to sustain and improve their 
knowledge of the general truths of physics 





| 


Ancient Egypt, discovered from astronomical and of those laws by which the order and sta- 
and hieroglyphic records upon its monuments, | bility of the material world are maintained. 
including many dates found in coeval inscrip- |The second course will contain heat, electricity, 
tions from the period of the building of the magnetism, and astronomy. 


Great Pyramid to the times of the Persians. 
With portion of the author’s remarks on the strength 


By Recinatp Srvuart Pooue. 


plates. Murray, Albemarle-street. 1851. 


to see it taken up con amore, by influential T1s elaborate inquiry is an enlarged edition 


As a specimen of the work we may quote a 


|of materials :— 
“ Strength of a beam increased by partially 





members of engineers’ and architects’ Institu- | 
tions. In our isolated state as bodies corpo- | 
rate, we may be compared to like quantities in | 
Algebra, having positive and negative signs, | 
and consequently neutralizing each other’s| 
efforts and cemmaping one another’s very exis- | 
tence, instead of combining in a formidable | 
array of numerical strength to further our 
common aims. I would propose, then, as a} 
prelude to our acting in concert,—a consum- | 
mation I hope will be realised at no very dis- | 
tant period,—that the societies of engineers 
should invite members of the architectural | 
profession to a series of soirées or conver- | 
sazioni, where they would have the opportu- | 
nity of reading papers on some subject con- | 
nected with the principles of construction, or | 
the decoration of structures, and where mem- | 
bers of both professions could discuss all 
matters of mutual interest. Architects should | 
then, in their turn, afford a like occasion | 
to engineers for reciprocating ideas which | 
would tend to the common good, and thus a_ 
solid foundation would be laid for the con- | 
struction of a united society, which would be, 
cemented by an enduring and mutually sup- | 
sorting bond of friendship. | 
; I think, also, that much good might be done | 
by the establishment of a club, asa place of 
resort for engineers and architects, to which 
military engineers should also be eligible. | 
For this purpose, they might all combine to- 


of a series of papers on the ancient chronology sawing it transversely and inserting a wedge.— 
and history of Egypt published in the Literary According to Peschal, the transverse strength 
Gazette by Mr. Poole, who is a nephew of Mr. | of a beam of timber may be greatly increased 
Lane, celebrated for his Egyptian lore, and his | by sawing down from one-third to one half of 
(shall we say) destructive exercise of it on its depth, and driving in a wedge of metal or 
“the Arabian Nights” of our childhood. The hard wood until the beam is forced at the 
work is published under the auspices of the middle out of the horizontal line, so as to form 
Duke of Northumberland. |an angle presented upwards. It was found a 
The peculiar feature in Mr. Poole’s re- | such an experiment that the transverse strengt 
searches is the maintenance of the assertion of a beam thus cut to one-third of its depth, 
that many of the kings in the interminable was increased one-nineteenth : when cut to 
dynasties of Egypt were contemporaneous ; one-half of its depth, it was increased one 
thus greatly altering our ideas of the chrono- | twenty-ninth ; and when cut to three-fourths 
logy of ancient Egypt. On oo mnate of en it was increased one eighty- 
ing with perplexities and differences of | sevento. ies 
scales we iver, thus one more difference; Why the strength of a structure is diminished 
added, either to increase the sum total or to| as is magnitude is increased.—It follows from 
clear it all away. “I am aware how greatly I | the principles which have been explained, that 
disagree with all others who have written on | if any streture be increased in magnitude, the 
this subject,” the author observes, “ but it is | proportion of its dimensions being preserved, 
a sufficient consolation to me, since all differ, | the strength will be augmented as the squares 
that it is little more to differ from all others, | of the ratio in which it is increased. Thus, if 
than to differ from all of them but one.” It | its dimensions be increased ina two-fold pro- 
remains to be seen, therefore, how this bone | portion, its strength will be increased in — 
of contention will be picked by the already | fold proportion; if they be ome : in a 
differing Egyptian archeologists in future | three-fold proportion, its strength se e in- 
works. For our own part we confess that in | creased in a nine-fold proportion, and so on. 
studying the majority of authors on this sub- | But it is to be considered, that, by increasing 
ject, we have ever felt as if we were walking on |its strength in a two-fold a rape = 
thin and brittle ice, and liable to fall through at | volume, and consequently its ar it, pose a 
every step. We would advise a still more | increased in an meee pmpetens ro y 
patient and penetrating research amongst the | increasing its dimensions in a three-fold pro- 
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portion, its volume and weight will be in- 
creased twenty-seven times; andsoon. Thus 
it is apparent that the weight increases in a 
vastly more rapid proportion than the strength, 
and that, consequently, in such increase of 
dimensions, a limit would speedily be attained 
at which the weight would become equal to 
the strength, and beyond this limit the struc- 
ture would be crushed under its own weight. 
On the other hand, the more beyond this limit 
the dimensions of the structure are kept, the 
greater will be the propor:ion by which the 
strength will exceed the weight. 

The strength on the large scale not to be 
judged by that of the nodel.—The strength of 
a structure of any kind is therefore not to be 
determined by its model, which will always be 

much stronger relatively to its size. All works, 
natural and artificial, have limits of magnitude 
which, while their materials remain the same, | 
cannot be exceeded. Small animals are 

stronger in proportion than larger ones. We 

find insects and animalcule capable of bodily 

activity, exceeding almost in an infinite degree 

the agility and muscular exertion manifested 

by the larger class : the young plant has more 

available strength in proportion than the forest 

tree. 

An admirable instance of beneficence in the 
consequences of this principle is, that children, 
who are so much more exposed to accidents, 
are less liable to injury from them than grown | 
persons.” 

The Patent Journal and Inventors’ Magazine. 
Vol. X. Charles Johns, Chancery-lane. 
We are glad to see that this useful journal is 
progressing, and that it still sustains its cha- 
racter. ‘To inventors and to all interested in 
new inventions it must be valuable for refer- 
ence as well as for news. One of its latest 
novelties relates to the patent-specification 
and special claims of Mr. Paine, the American 
electrician, only recently published, the report 
having been delayed at the particular request 
of the assignee of the patent in England. In 
his specification the patentee states that “ al- 
though water has been spoken of as decom- 
posed by the electric currents, he wishes it to 
be understood that it is merely to accord with 
the generally received doctrines and phraseo- 
logy, and that water, after all, may be a simple 

element.” He claims— 


‘“ Firstly, —the use of helices, in which are hollow 
helical coils, to be filled at pleasure either with 
water or other electrical absorbent. Secondly, the 
use and construction of the electrodes, as described. 
Thirdly, the mode of applying electricity to the de- 
composition of fluids by pulsations or intermittent 
discharges. Fourthly, the construction and use of 
governors for regulating the electric current, as 
described. Fifthly, the method of catalizing or 
rendering hydrogen gas luminiferous, by passing it 
through spirits of turpentine, or other hydrocarbon 
at ordinary temperatures. Sixthly, the use of non- 
conducting pipes and isolated gasometers, for the 
purpose of conveying and holding the gases for the 
purposes of this invention.’’ 





Miscellanea, 


Assessinc Water Company’s Works 
TO Lanp-Tax.—In the case of Chelsea Water 
Works v. Bowley, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
has decided that the company are not liable to 
be assessed to the land-tax. Lord Campbell 
said they would have had no difficulty in 
coming to that conclusion, but for the decisions 
which had been come to by the Court, that 
these and similar companies were liable to be 
assessed to the poor-rate in respect of the land 
which they occupied. The 4th section of the 
38th George Il. chap. 5, enacted that all 
bodies having or holding any land or heredita- 
ments should be liable to be assessed to the 
land-tax ; and the question was, whether the 
Chelsea Water Works Company, in the enjoy- 
ment of the right conferred upon them edie 
8th and 9th sections of the sth George 1} 
chap. 26, of laying down their pipes, could he 
said to have or hold any land or hereditaments 
within the meaning of the Land Tax Act, so 
as to be liable to be assessed to that tax. The 
right which the company enjoyed was rather 

in the nature of an easement than the occupa- 


tion of land or a hereditament. It consisted A letter was then read from Mr. §. Gordon, 
in the right to convey water through the land urging that he had been appointed city sur- 
of another; and whether the water was con-  veyor as well as surveyor for the county, and 
veved over the surface, or in covered drains, cr that as he could not be removed without the 
in pipes, did not signify. The right was not sanction of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
assessible, nor were the pipes. The Land-Tax and as that sanction had neither been sought 
Act contemplated property which could be let nor obtained, he conceived that he was still 
to a tenant, and the 17th section of the Act the city surveyor, and that any new election 
provided that, though the tenant should pay whatever, under the circumstances, would be 
the tax in the first instance, the amount might void and null. Mr. Gordon, it was stated, did 
be deducted by him out of his rent. The not seek compensation : in fact, some of his 
company, however, were not the owners of the labours had been taken off by the appoint- 
land where the pipes passed, and there was no ment of a town surveyor without any reduc- 
rent out of which, if they were tenants, the tion of his salary ; but he anticipated such a 
amount of the tax might be deducted. The reduction by the grand jury, and therefore 
cases of the Bath, Brighton, and Chelsea offered to pay 100/. to an overseer of works, 
Waterworks Companies touching the relief of and still to retain the city suryeyorship in his 
the poor, had been much relied upon, for they own hands. 
were closely in point; but the Court, without, Rariways versus Roaps.—When we con- 
overruling those cases, or saying whether or sider the almost total diversion of traffic from 
not they had been rightly decided, were of off the turnpike-roads of this country, arising 
opinion that the word “ land” had a different from the introduction of railway transit, it is a 
meaning in the statute of Elizabeth from what matter of some surprise, where the capability 
it bore in the Land-Tax Act. ‘and power of the locomotive are so well 
Tur DecimaL System or MEAsvREs, known, that the trustees and others interested 
&c.—In the last number of your journal, I see locally in the annual repair of such roads, 
allusion made to the system of decimal coin- never have, in any single instance, attempted 
age, weights, and measures, as used in France. to compete with the great monopoly. The idea 
In addition to the arguments there used for its has been suggested by several scientific gen- 
adoption, might be added the facility for cal- tlemen, showing the practicability of the 
culations,—a matter of no small importance to scheme, at a very light comparative cost in 
architects and surveyors. ‘The complication construction. I, myself, think the project is 
of measures, for building works, adds in no well worthy of the attention of those more im- 
small degree to the difficulty of making esti- mediately interested. The question of cost 
mates, &c., in which we have to calculate the may have been an objection, but there are 
price of a foot of brickwork at so much per many advantages which would tend materially 
rod: this, in some parts of the country, is to promote the enterprise. For instance, there 
done in a different way, to add to the diffi- would be no purchase of land, or law or parlia- 
culty: then there is to reduce cube yards into mentary charges, added to cheap materials and 
feet ; though, perhaps, the greatest trouble of labour. I am, from my experience, persuaded 
all consists in the troublesome reduction of that the practicability of such is that it only 
feet and inches, from its frequency and almost requires an impetus by some influential party 
universality: in fact, there is not a decimal in to show the necessity of similar modes of tra- 
the whole list. The proposition for adopting velling. It is well known that, from our 
the decimal system is sensible, especially as present lines of railway, many important 
from the present time we shall have more com- towns are wholly destitute of that accommoda- 
munication with foreigners, and it will, in all tion which the railway companies assured 
respects, be desirable in such cases to adopt the public they would afford them : by the in- 
a convenient standard.—A. J. B. troduction of the wooden railway with a light 
EnciisH TenpeRs ror Irisu Works.) rail and reduced gauge, they would ulti- 
—We have received a statement and complaint mately prove an advantage to the existing 
made by various respectable Irish ironfounders, lines in drawing the traffic from our lateral 
to the effect that, although they had tendered towns and villages to their principal stations. 
for a new bridge of malleable iron to carry the The suggestion for such mode of transit is of 
line of the Dublin and Kingstown railway | sufficient importance in itself to engage the 
across the river Dodder, and although the plan attention of those gentlemen locally bound to 
accompanying the tender of one of the parties improve the revenues arising from the various 
was identical with that of an English firm turnpike-roads of this kingdom. No class of 
ultimately adopted, while the tender was for a men would benefit more than the farmers of 
considerably lower sum, with offer of sufficient | this country, who, by adopting the railway at 
security for its due execution, one and all of their own door, would reduce their horse- 
the Irish tenders were rejected; and that this power very considerably.—ALPHa. 
is no mere isolated case, but one of a system| YorksHirE UntoN or MgcHanics’ 
by which gross injustice is done to Irish enter-| Instrrures.—The fourteenth annual con- 
prise, and in which the prosperity of every gress of delegates from these associated in- 
member of the Irish community is more or stitutes was held at Leeds on Wednesday in 


less directly concerned. ‘last week, when between seventy and eighty 


Town-Councit ProckEpincs.—The sur- | delegates assembled, for the purpose of com- 
veyorship of the city of Londonderry, with a paring their experience, so as to enable them 


salary of 150/. a year, having been declared, to know what are the best means of conducting 


prematurely it would now appear, vacant, | such institutions, and making them conducive 
advertisements for a new surveyor were issued, to the welfare of the community. The con- 
and nineteen applicants appeared. The adver- | dition of the institutes this year, as compared 
tisement was published in Belfast and Dublin, | with the last, is said to be very gratifying. 
as well as Londonderry, and consequently the The following is the state of those institutes 
greater number of the applicants were not! whose reports give the means of comparing 
Londonderrians. They no sooner responded | their condition in 1850 and 1851 :—Com- 
to the call, however, than they were told that | parison made with returns from 83 institutes, 
none but a citizen of Londonderry would be in 1850,—males, 12,442, females, 991; 1851, 
elected. The majority, therefore, returned to males, 13,173, females, 1,054, increase, 794, 
their respective homes, and five candidates 5°8 percent. In 79 institutes the annual in- 
remained, whom Mr. Newlands, the borough come was in 1850, 6,855/.; in 1851, 7,4261.; 
engineer of Liverpool, was engaged to examine. | increase, 5711.; 8°3 per cent. Comparison of 
The report of Mr. Newlands stated that two of 70 institutes for books in the libraries in 1850, 
them might do for clerk of works, but these 63,294; in 1851, 70,589; increase, 7,295; 
were the elife of the lot so far as regarded fit- | 11°5 per cent. Comparison of the circulation 
ness for a surveyorship, abstractly speaking. |in 70 institutes, in 1850, 289,271; in 1851, 
The report was publicly read at acouncil meet- | 520,467 ; increase, 31,196; 10°7 per cent. In 
ing, and a discussion followed thereupon, 77 institutes—comparison of totals of lectures 
when it was resolved “to advertise again in| paid and unpaid, in 1850, 620; in 1851, 715; 
Derry, Dublin, and Belfast for a person to fill ‘Increase, 85; 9°4 per cent. In 47 institutes, 
the office of town surveyor,” and that “ persons of which the total income was 2,737/., the 
from a distance might rely on receiving the! portion of incomes contributed by those who 
favourable consideration of the council, should derived no advantage was 520/., or 19 per 
their professional qualifications entitle them.” | cent. 
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Art-UNION oF GLAsGow.—lIn the report | 


read at the recent distribution of prizes, it was 


stated that there had been an increase of 1,224 
subseribers over the year preceding. The’ 


committee recommended that for the next year 
the same course should be followed as on that 


for the best painting, scriptural, historical, or 


genre from any British artist, and in addition | 
a premium of 257, for the best landscape 


painting by a British artist. The report also 


stated that the West of Scotland Academy, | 


following the example of the Glasgow Art- 


Union, had agreed to give a premium of 101. | 


and a gold medal for the best picture painted 
in Scotland; aleo a medal, value 5/. for the 
best picture painted in the West of Scotland. 
Foreign Harp Woops.—At the Great 
Exhibition, in class 1, near the agricultural 
machinery (south wall), there is a very in- 
teresting classification of specimens of foreign 


hard woods, for cabinet work, turnery, dyeing, 


and machinery, exhibited by Messrs, Fauntle- 
roy and Sons, of London, It may be usefully 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


novelty in the arrangement), “J. J. L.” (Belfast, not 


“W.D.,” “J. PB.” “Mr. B,” “Mr. H” “Ww. Be 
“W.,” “A. H. P.,” * Wm.,” “J. W.,” “ One of the Com- 
mittee,” ‘* William” (we are obliged to refuse), * An Old 
Subscriber,” “H. M.,” “J. P.H.”“EW.S.” “The Tran- 
sept of the Crystal Palace, drawn and engraved (on steel) by 


Two Model Farms,” &e., at the International Exhibition. 
| Baxter and Son, Lewes. “‘ Illustrations of Mediwval Cos- 
; tume in England.” Part IV, Bosworth, Regent-street. 

| “ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time t i 

| books or find addresses, ee 
| 
| should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
| “ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
| to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


** Holland ec. Lord Harborough” (we cannot pursue this 
matter further), “A Subscriber to the Charity” (we give | 
general principles: we cannot attempt to prescribe for | 
special cases), “T. W.,” “J.J. L.,” “Johnny,” “B. and | 
Co.,” “ Assistant Clerk” (enquire as to the Architects’ | 
Benevolent Institution), “B. P. W.,” “A Constant | 


preceding, namely, offering a premium of 50/, | Reader,” “ F. G. jun.,” “ G. T.” (we do not recognise any | can be given.—Address, W. L., 45, Clarence-gardens, Regent’s-park. 


desired : the gateway we may perhaps engrave), “J. L.,” | 


John Sadler.” Layton, Fleet-street. “A eee re of N 


OTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 


Z TO BUILDERS 
S MANAGER or SURVEYOR, &c.. a 
person of great practical knowledge and many year? : 

perience, offers his services either occasionally or permane ao 
Address A. G., No. 68, Charrington-street, St Paneres-toad 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 
PLUMBER in want of EMPLOYMENT 

d —one that well understands all branches of huis business. 
Can do painting and glazing if required. Satisfactory references 





=e 





Phe TO PLUMBERS, &e. 
YOUNG MAN, who has served his time, 
m= Wishes to place himself with a person for IMPROVE. 
MENT. Waczes no object.—Address ereeda), aoe V., Ofhenns 
* The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
ENGAGEMENT is required by a 
quick and experienced DRAUGHTSMAN, well acquainted 
with Gothic, the revived styles of architecture, specifying, super- 
intendence of works, and measuring. Terms, reasonable.—Apply. 
ites, to B. A., Mr. Reffell’s, 14, Great Portland-street, Cavendish: 
TO BULLDERKS AND MERCHANTS DEALING ID 
BUILDING MATERIALS. - 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN, who is well ex- 
perienced in the reutine of a Builder's office, i i 
meeting with EMPLOYMENT, at a modem - eo 
quaiotance with accounts and business generally would render his 











a am name 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| 


BUILDERS’ FOREMEN.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN, that a General Quarterly Court of the Directors of the 


studied. | Provident fund for the relief of aged and infirm Builders’ Fore- 


Bury anp West Surroux Arcuxo.o- 
cicAL Institute. — The institute held its 
quarterly general meeting lately under the presi- | 
dency of Mr. C.J. F. Bunbury. A paper by Sir | 
Henry E. Bunbury, Bart., on the nature of the 
Roman occupation of Icklingham, having been 
read, Mr. Tymms gave a brief account of the 
Saxon antiquities found at Stow, showing how 
they agreed with some peculiarities observable 
in the remains of the same people discovered | 
in other parts of the kingdom, and calling at- 
tention to the singular fact that the spot at 
Stow, where nought but Saxon remains have 
been met with, closely adjoins that in the 
neighbouring parish where only Roman objects 
are turned up. The meeting went to the 
church of all Saints, where the fine Earl 
English scroll-work in iron on the chure 
chest,.and the decorated chancel. pavement, 
excited particular notice and gave rise to some 
interesting conversation. After hearing a 
paper by Mr. E. K. Bennet, they proceeded to 
the church of St. James, and thence to Milden- 
hall. My. Tymms read a paper descriptive of 
the fine church of Mildenhall, pointing out its, 
mang interesting details. 

Fant or a Buitpinc.—A wall of some 
new buildings in course of erection at Preston, 
according to the local Guardian, lately fell in 
consequence of five labourers almost simulta- 
neously throwing out their hod loads of bricks, 
weighing nearly 5 cwt., on the scaffolding in 
use in the erection of the wall. Several men, 
were seriously injured. 

Pusiic Bats AND WASHHOUSES AT) 
Oxrorp.—On Tuesday in last week, the’ 
committee for carrying out the establishment | 
of public baths and washhouses in this -ity, | 
met for the purpose of opening the estimates | 
for erecting the buildings, in accordance with | 





the design which was selected a short time ago. | 


The tenders were eight in number, and the| 
amounts were as follow :— 


Piper, London ....++.. £3,279 0 0 | 
Hayward and Nixon, do.. 2,870 0 0 
Hope, Oxford......+++» 2,823 3 0 
Mary Wyatt, do......... 2,750 0 0 
Myers, London ........ 2,695 0 0 
Winterborne, Oxford.... 2,583 9 0 
Castle, do. ...cssecceve 2,584 4 10 
Plowman, do.........-. 2,309 0 0 


In consequence of all the estimates exceeding 
the amount which the committee contemplated 
laying out, no decision was come to. 









TENDERS ; 

Delivered for two pair of houses for National Freehold 
Land Society, at New Maldon, near Kingston, Mr. 
George Elkington, architect. 

Walker and Soper sess £1,614 
Cooper and Bottomley .. weve 1,573 
Patmad ..ccocersrscceressoverves wd 
SebeFeEreEerrccsescereeese 437 

—. sihlete deel 1,410 
ll .. ee 1,369 

30K 


Se eee eens reas edereMeerectrerarrecenceree ’ 


For the erection of part of the works of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, Gordon-square, London. Messrs, R, 


E iteete. 
3randon and Co, aaennts 3 Horsley Castle In Bath 


Stone. Stone. 
Keel. sssssssveessneyssses vurnenss BMD /540 32,841 
 eamoneemeerencey 27,40) 





| ir 


| is desirous of an ENGAG 1 
i be aiven : no objection to the country,.—Addre:s, AB. at No. 10, 
| Rolls- buildings, Fetter-lane. 


| men, will take place at the BAY TREE TAVERN, St. Swithin’s- 


lane, on Wednesday Evening next, June 25, for th ur: f 
transacting the ordinary business of the A tn tance 
W. ALLARD, Secretary. 





"PO CARPENTERS. “Rp aoa 
\ ANTED, to place a respectable Youth, 
16 years of age,as IN-DOOK APPRENTICE. A mode- 


rate premium will be given—Address, A. Z., 5, Hertford-road, 
Kingsland. 


WANTED, by a Gentleman in the country, 


r a permanency, a first-rate three-branch hand, as a 





| PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. None need apply with- 
out reference.— Address to A. B,, Mr. Noble's, 5, Down-street, Pic- | 


cadilly, London. 
TO SURVEYORS AND LEVELLERS. 


Vy ANTED, a SURVEYOR, used to Plan 


taking in Towns, who is a good plain draughtsman, and 





writesa good plain hand; and also a good LEVELLEK, one | V 


accustomed to mine surveying and levelling would be preferred.— 
Apply by letter, prepaid, to A. B., care of Housekeeper, Old 
Jewry Cham bers. 


he Pl 

\ TANTED IMMEDIATELY, THREE 

first-rate FOREMEN of JOINERS, BRICKLAYERS, 

and MASONS, fally competent to superintend works under the 

direction of the Clerk of the Works.-Apply by letter, stating 

where last engaged, and salary required, to J. B. H., Newby 
Wiske, near Thirsk, Yorkshire. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
yA IIE > 
y TANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 
SITUATION as PLUMBER; no objection to fill up his 
time in the zine work.—Address X. Y..N 
Arlington-street, Camden-town. 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
r 7 as Pu / 
Vy ANTED, a Respectable Person (Car- 
penter and Joiner) to superintend generally a job in 
London, where about thirty men will be engaged —Address, M. P. 








Miller and Field’s, Bridge-road, Lambeth. 5: 


TO MASTER PAINTERS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, by a Married Man, aged 34, a 


SITUATION as PAINTER, GLAZIER, &e., &e., in 


Town or Country, or on a Gentleman’s Estate.—Direct Y. Z., Mr. 
' 


Chapman, 10 a, Leader-street, Chelsea. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a re-engage- 
ment as ASSISTANT; he perfectly understands survey- 
ing and levelling, and is a neat and expeditious draughtsman. 
Satisfactory references will be produced —N.B. No objection to the 
yuntry.— "Laaren, G. E. F., 9, Grove-terrace, Turnham-green. 





TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS. 

Ww ® 7 _ ‘se 

Wwans rED, by the Advertiser, EVENING 

EMPLOYMENT in making copies or tracings of draw- 

ings, or copying specifications, &c. Terms very moderate. —Ad- 

dress, by letter, to Z Y., Office of “The Builder,’ 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 





TO DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


TANTED, by a Person who has lately 

left an Architect and District Surveyor’s office, an 
ENGAGEMENT ina similar capacity. Can have a+ix years’ testi- 
monial and give most fable references.—Address, iree, to 
S. W., Post-office, Hackney, Middlesex. 


TO PLASTERERS. 





y TANTED, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a steady | 


industrious MAN, who has been secustomed te shop 
work, to whom constant employment will be given. No applica- 


| tiens will be attended to unless accompanied with a reference as 


to character and ability.—Apply to W. B. WILKINSON, Plasterer, 
&e., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
TO SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, Sc. r 
HE Advertiser, who has had many years 
experience in office work, practical construction, measur- 


i stimating, also superintending ex*ensive works, 
ing, valuing ane NGA EMENT. P latisfectory references will 








TO LANDED PROPRIETORS ARCHITECTS, AND 
0 


ich designs, specifications, estimates, to superintend, measure, 
cole os garvey dilapidations, and who is also a good 
accountant, wishes for au ENGAGEMENT as Assistant or 
Manager, or upon the estate of agentleman where architectural 
and building experience is requi —Address L. M. N., 97, Upper 
Seymour-street, Suston-square, London. 
Yo AKCHITHCTS AND BULLDERS. 
BUILDING SURVEYOR, of very con- 
iderable experience in all the departments, an excellent 
judge BD wen dn of works, having a most extensive knowledge of 
‘all kinds of prices, prime cost and otherwise, would be happy to 
arrange with any Architect or Builder, to take up the Surveying 
branch of their business, or to offer his services on occasions. He 
is also a most expert hand at estimating, furnishing working 
drawings, &c. The advertiser's time being only partially engaged, 


i the same.— Address by r only 
he seeks for further occupation of oe mee Sailder” Yorke 





inthe first instance, te M. R., O 





Percy. 


$3,267 
Mr. Myers’s tender in Bath-stone ag ee 
The quantities were furnished by Mr, Thomas 


| street, Covent garden, London, 


ROVIDENT INSTITUTION of eae Kina tom, Pimlien 


¥., No. 20, Caroline-street, | 


N EXPERIENCED SURVEYOR and 


4 DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to lay out bu Iding land, | 


services available in various lines connected with the buildi 
| business. He would be able to produce a satisfactory testimoni 
as to character, &c., from his last employer, his engagement with 
| whom was of several years’ standing. — Address, H. W. H., at Mr. 





EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. — 

} e Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS 

| LOANS for periods of three, five, or oven pone All a ~ 

pe Pe many mag 4 to Bn annesign . In consequence of the recent 

j on in the mp Laws, . wi 

| Sornoceledl ir ict sums not less than 100. will now 
Cc. P. RONEY, Sec. 


i By order, 
Bishopsgate Station, May 29, 1351. 
 , a 10 NAPHTHA DISTILLERS. 

\ ANTED, TENDERS for the purchase 
} __ of all the TAR made at the GREAT CENTAL GAS 
WORKS, Bow-common, during the ensuing six or twelve months 
| (being about 200,000 galleas per annum). Tenders addressed to the 
} Sapemabansent, Bow-common, will be opened on the 27th June 

nex 








| 








| TO ARCHITECTS. 
‘\(“OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. 


—Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and author of** The Picturesque Archi- 
| tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,”and of * London as it is,” 
| offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landsca Pe ve 
yiews, Interiors, &c. From the long experience he has had in 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
| to be attended to. Drawi and de: lithographed in a superior 
| manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 24, Albany-street, Kegent’s-park. 


' 

} a 

| Pp eCORATIV E PAINTING.—Mr. 

} ' FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all ether 
manners of Painting ; whose works may seen in the principal 

| public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, and 

Architects in particular, that be has iderably i his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 

| notice, the embellishment of private and public buildings, in any 








part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classi Mediwval, or Modern Stylea—Apply to 
| B. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London, 





| LTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, 
| ECCLESIASTICAL CARPE CHURCH DECORA. 

TIONS, ROBES, &c.— HARRISON, 31, whlow-street, Bedford- 
| row, London.— Decorations from the most simple to the most elabo- 
rate designs, at moderate prices. 


ILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 


Lithographers to the Queen.—Lithograph Bills of Quan- 
tities with the greatest despatch, and at a vast saving on the prices 
| generally charged. 

} 17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 








TO BRICKLAYERS 


| LA rj . 
MR ROBERT TEBBITT, Builder, 
} i Soham, Cambs., wishes to dispose of his Bricklayer’s busi- 
"sh particulars inquire of R. A premium will re- 
| quired, 


1 

| y 

QUB-MARINE TELEGRAPH COM- 

| PANY between ENGLAND and FRANCE.—NOTICE I8 
HEREBY GIVEN, that APPLICATIONS for SHAKES in the 
SUB-MARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY will only be received 
until TU ESDAY, the 2ith day of June, 1951; after which day the 
lists \ be closed, and the allotment forthwith made.— Dated the 
17th June, 1351. 


\EXHE SUB-MARINE TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY between ENGLAND and FRANCE.—Under a 
decree of the French Government conferring exclusive privileges. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Capital, 100.000/., in 100,000 shares 
of ll. each. To be paid up without further liability. 


TRUSTEES. 
| Thomas Hankey, Esq. 
| T 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. the Lord DE MAULEY, Chairman. 
Arthur data, Esq, M.P., Director of the Peninsular and 
| Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

John W. Brett, Eaq., Hanover-square. 

Sir James Carmichael, Bart., Sussex-gardens. 

The Hon. Frederick Cadegan, Chesham-place. 

W. F. de Salis, Esq. 1, U Belgrave-street. 

Francis Edwards, a, . iene terrace, Hyde-park. 

T. C. Granger, Esq., QC. MP. ‘ : 

P. Sonatas tiadenr: i, Director of the Peninsular and Orientad 








| Str Claude Scott, Bart. 


Steam Navigation Company. . 
LicutenantOclendl LA. Lie yas es. President 
. i Zngineer—W . Cu > F.B.S., 
means maint the Institution of © E. » 
| Eworneers—Charlton J. Wollaston, Esq.,and T. B. Crampton, 


wxers—London: Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Oo. Cavendish. 
—_ Mours, Hankey, Fenchurch ret Paris: M. Perrere- 
Laffite, Rue Laffite; M. M. Roti i : 
Souicrrone— Mens. Davies, San. Bae Campbell, Warwick -street, 
{ reet 


ent: . 
Sucneranr—F- Griia, Bey 
Orrices—9, _— > 
Copies of the prospectas may be o tained, and applications for 
shares, in the following form, may be made at the offices of the 
Company, or of Messrs. Davies, Son, and Campbell, Solicitors, 
17, Warwick-street, : Messrs. Carden and White- 
head, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings; and Messrs. Lowndes and 
Surgey, 1, Reyal Exchange-buildings. 

FORM OF ee aad FOR Stil allot pam 

Gentlemen—I have to request that you o 
| shares, of 1. each, in the Sub-Marine Pelegraph Company; and I 
hereby agree to accept and to for the same, or for so many 
shares as shall be allotted te me, upon piictment 
thereof; and, on notice from the Secretary, te execute the ¢ ° 
settlement, to be prepared in accordance with the Koyal Charter 
incorporating the said Cynon y. 


ame 
Address and occupation 
Date .... 




















he Directors of the Sub-Marine Telegraph Company, 
~ No. 9, Moorgate-street. 





a i 
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NEW.WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 





On the First of July will be published, price One en | be continued monthly), No. I. of a new Periodical, 
entitle 


THE M 


ONTH. 


A VIEW OF PASSING SUBJECTS, MANNERS, HOME AND FOREIGN, SOCIAL AND 
GENERAL. 


BY ALBERT SMITH. ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 


PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF “THE 





MONTH,” No. 3, WHITEFRIARS STREET. 





Now complete in one volume, elegantly bound for the drawing- 


room table, &c., price 1 
BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL; 

z Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth Century, and 
7 ad the ‘Arohite ctural Works of the Middle Ages. 
By GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S8., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The bold and effective woodcuts which have now appeared for 
some years past in the weekly sheets of our excellent contemporary 
The Builder, must be familiar to all who are the least interested in 
architecture, if it were wm from the show they make among their 
fellows of the ‘illustrated’ press in the windows of the news- 
venders. It will, we are sure, be very ble to such as set a } 
higher value upon these prints than the ephemeral pore they | 
give on their first appearance, to have smooth and well-printed im- | 
pressions at a very moderate price. In the republication now be- | 
fore us, with the advantages of glossy ink and tinted paper, they 
assume a beauty which some persons will be scarcely prepared to | 
expect, who are not fully aware of the great importance of good | 
printing to wood engravings.”— Gentl n’s Magazi } 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCI. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are poqunstes 
to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, the 28th, and 
BILLS not later than Monday, the 30th instant. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Cv., 39, Paternoster-row. 


ODERN TOMBS, gleaned from the 


Public Cemeteries of London. Measured, Drawn, and 


Etched es 

: 4. ¥. BAREW “er ican. vetee 1h ta 

Comprisinz 30 plates. Introductory Essay. 4to. cloth, price lt. 1s. 
. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 

Paternoster-row. 





nen a 
— 





+ > mc 

ECTION of FINE ARTS, CLASS 30.— 

GREEN and FAHEY’S FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, 
NEW SERIES, plain, for Beginners, One Guinea (in box com- 
plete), of cottages, churches, bridges, towers replacing geometrical 
solids by forms of buildings, from simple outline to the coloured 
representations of real objects, givins increased interest, and 
enabling the pupil to sketch at once from nature. Their compact- 
ness and portability render them invaluable to private families, 
schools, and DRAWING MASTERS. Single from 7s. 6d. each. 
Elementary series, Two Guineas; advanced ditto, Three Guineas. 
—Sold by Messrs ACKERMAN, ROWNEY, WINSOR and 
NEWTON, NEWMAN, &c. 





“This cheap and handsome re-issue of the principal cuts which 
have appeared from time to time in The Builder is an exceedingly 
useful addition to illustrated literature. We know that work is 
read and purchased by many who have no connection with 
* building ;’ there are, however, a class who are not aware of the 
value or curiosity of its many engravings, and such persons will, 
no doubt, avail themselves of this handsome re-issue of them, 
printed on finer paper,and with greater care, and accompanied 
with a ——— amount of descriptive letter-press.”— Art Journal. 

“A publication of much merit and interest. Thearticles are able 
and sensible, the engravings excellent.”— The Literary Gazette. 

“The idea of republishing in a separate and handsome form 
some of the best architectural subjects that have been given in The 
Builder was a good one. Besides being thus brought together 
within a comparatively small and convenient compass, separated 
from miscellaneous matter of only technical or temporary in- 
terest,—the woodcuts are so greatly improved in appearance that 
they scarcely seem to be from the same blocks as before. The same 
illustrations, erthe same number of them, could not have been 
brought out at the same price had not the blocks been already ex- 
ecuted, and had they not served their purpose in a periodical 
having an assured sale.”— The Atheneum, 

“* Unparalleted in the artistic world for cheapness as well as for 
utility and beauty of effect.” “It is among the cheapest and the 
best works of the kind ever published.”— The Observer. 

“ This ought to be supported by public patronage, for it certainly 
affords, at a very moderate price, a greater quantity and variety of 
entertainment to the eye as well as to the mind than has hitherto 
been afforded by cm! popular architectural publication. It appears 
tous a judicious plan, illustrating new buildings, together with 
others of older date.”— The Globe. 

“This isa happy idea, most skilfully carried out. Fine printing, 
and a deep yellow paper, give a most charming effect to these 
vigerous and faithful ‘ illustrations of the edifices of the nineteenth 
century, and of some of the architectural works of the Middle 
Ages; and the work will thus worthily fill a gap in pictorial 
literature—for we have no popular book of consequence on modern 
architecture. _Mediseval structures, moreover, have rarely been 
more effectively treated.”—Gloucestershire Chronicle. 


See also the Civil Engineers’ Journal, the Morning Herald, 
Morning Advertiser, Bristol Journal, Bristol Mirror, &. &c. &c. 


Also, 
A correct and artis ic View of 
THE INTERIOR OF THE EXHIBITION 
JILDING, 
fit for framing, orice only 3d. 


No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. May be obtained through 
any Bookseller. 





Third edition, much enlarged.—Now reaty, foolscap Svo., price 
2s. 6d, or post free, 3s., and dedicated, by special permission, 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, i ‘ 

TrEVGS wy . , 
H's to ALL ABOUT to RENT, BUY, 
or BUILD HOUSE PROPERTY. 
By FRANCIS CROSS, Architect. 

“Every man or nearly so is about to rent, buy, or build a house, 
and in whichever case he tinds himself Mr. Croas's * Hints’ will be 
useful to him.”--A Pum. 

To be had of T. NELSON, Paternoster-row; or direct from the 

Author, 23, Moorgate-street, City. 


his dey, with Illustrations, 1s. 
RAPHY. 


T 
QUTLINES of PH YSICALGEOG 


By MISS RK. M. ZORNLIN, 


By the same Author. 
RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY: or, THE EARTH AS IT IS. Third edition. 6 


WORLD of WATERS; or, RECREATIONS 


IN HYDROLOGY. Second edition. 6s. 


RECREATI ONS in GEOLOGY. Second edition. 
“% | 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SMEE’S ELECTRO. 
METALLURGY. 


Just published, in One Volume, post 8yo. with Electro-t and 
numerous Engravings on Wood, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


-LEM ENTS of ELECTRO-METAL- 
LURGY. 

By aieEe> SURE, F.R.8., Bc 
hird Edition, corrected, and considerably enlarged. 

j te. Smee's ‘ Electro-Metallurgy’ is by far the best work that 
¢ has written, and, for completeness of information, it is superior 

to oa be e salient.” Literary Gazette, 
“This is by far the best i j 

which it relates that we are osama with  uiaresting eulject to 

oa omega it — to those w 
0 those who intend to prosec 

fecburen”— Dates wee” osecute it for purposes of art or manu- 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


eon to the Bank of England. 








tNEW TEXT BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
This day, in one volume, large 12m0., price 128. 6d cloth, 


A HAND-BOOK of NATURAL PHILO. 
SOPHY and ASTRONOMY. 
, = B gb LARDNER, D.C.1, 
rmeriy Professor of Natural Philosophy and As: y i 
University College, Aaa any. 
First Course, ining 
MECHANICS. rr conte PN EU MATICS 
HYDROSTATICS, SOUND , 
HYDRAULICS | OPTICS. 
lilustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings on W 
udon: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLEY os per 
Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. * , 


L 


uainted with; and accordinly we Selected stock of DOOK 
10 seek for instruction in the art, or | ¢” suite with finger- 


| and Pitt's Patent —To their 


| price-lists is inj 
| anwillin t 


, ¥ > 
LY CATHEDRAL.—The Carved OAK- 
SCREEN and SUB-STALLS for this magnificent building 
now advancing to a state of completion), have been executed by 
. RATTEE, at the CARVING WORKS, CAMBRIDGE (from 
the designs and plans of G. G. Scott, Esq., the architect).—The 
attention of architects and gentlemen is most resoectfully invited 
to this work, in the Middle Pointed style, as a specimen of what he 
is now prepared to execute, and estimate for, in any part of the 
country ; as also Works and Kestoratious, in wood or stone, of a 
description suitable for the mansion or village church; and, 
having every facility, is enabled to offer advantages in price and 
quality not equalled in the Great Exhibition. 


ATHS and CHURCH ES.—Many are not 


yet aware that a good eight-inch boxwood THERMOME- 
TER is now manufactured complete for ONE SHILLING, or 
with an enamelled tube adapted for baths at ONE SHILLING 
and SIXPENCE. A stronger and oruamental kind for public 
baths and churches. A selection may be made from One Thousand 
Thermometers at BEN NET I’S, 65, Cheapside, manufacturer to the 
Koyal Observatory, the Admir: alty, and the Board of Ordnance. 


Al A " al 

y ATERPROOFED GUTTA PERCHA 

PAPER for DAMP WALLS. is sold only by JEFFREY, 
ALLEN, & Cv.,115, Whitechapel, London. PAPERHANGINGS, 
from carefuily selected des‘gns, and of fir-t rate workmanship con- 
tinue to be extensively manufactured by JEFFREY, ALLEN, 
& CU., on their premises as above. Improved Machinery enables 
them to offer great inducements to Merchants, Shippers, and the 
Trade, both in the price and quality of their Paperhangings.— 
Factory, Kent and Essex Yard, 115, Whitechapel. 

















NOISELESS RINGS. 


UTTA PERCHA CURTAIN and 


CORNICE RINGS.—These rings have been much approved 
by the faculty, particularly for nervous and aged patients. Owing 


| tothe peculiar properties of Gutta Percha, these rings do not make 


a noise when drawn along the pole or rod. The following sizes 


| may be had, either with or without loops :—Sizes: 1 inch diameter, 


14 inch do., 2 inch do., 2} inch do., 3 inch do., 34 inch do. 


TUBING, LINING for TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS, &c., manufactured by the 
GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 
(Patentees), 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 


* ’ sIv WD . 
N ENTIRELY NEW and IMPROVED 
ORNAMENTAL ENAMEL, especially adapted for the 
material called ZINC, affording a most economical, beautiful, and 
durable substitute for Marble, China, Mosaic, or other inlaid or 
ornamental Slabs, for Pavement, Panelling, Staircases, Sideboards, 
Cheftoniers, Counters, Wash-stands, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, &c. &c. 
Also for Trays, Jugs, Basins, and every other domestic utensil, 
where elegance, durability, and economy can render it desirable.— 
Specimens may be seen inthe Exhibition, sec. 22, and all parti- 
culars of sale obtained from the Consignees and Agents, Messrs. 
JOHN HAMPDEN and COMPANY, 448, West Strand, London. 


’ Raab ‘ n 

I OST IMPORTANT to ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS, CAPITALISTS, and the Public generally.— 
In the 22nd section of the Exhibition is shown a very rough Model, 
intended to illustrate a Method and Apparatus for transmitting 
and diffusing Heat into one or more distant Apartments, Conserva- 
tory, Halls, Staireases, Drying Compartments in Manufacturing 
Establishments, &c., FROM ONE ORDINARY FIRE. The Appa- 
ratus is the most simple and inexpensive, and the comfort, con- 
venience, and economy in fuel needs no remark. The invention is 
entirely new. and for sale.—For 
Agents, JOHN HAMPDEN and CO 








MPANY, 448, West Strand. 
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TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-st 
Strand. Established 1819. Pro rietors and sole Merasiomeaare 
ay 7 USTING DOOR FURNITURE 
an sES, and Manufacturers of Dr. N ENTI.- 
wm PS peal td A LVEs. buccal cial, 
J and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House D. 
rators, Smiths, Bell-han, ers. &c. &e. to their extensive and well 
URNITURE in every suitable material, 
te w lates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 
LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron gate, 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
GENERAL [RON MONGERY i 
hinges is es . wrought and cut nails, screws, 
: S FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descri 5 
picture rods, skew door hand! ee na by eon 
WINDOW BLITINGS 
NbDO NGS of all kinds, i i s 
armas, sliding sockets, trays &c. &e. on ee Senne, vole, 
, DOOR SPRINGS and {I NGES, including Redmund’ 
“AINDOW BRIN: PERE ee ene 
NDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most a . 
SHERINGHAM'S and all other VENTILATORS = tiie 
LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected 
HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
interests of the trade generally, are 
€ sae time they beg to assure thei 
found equally as low as those of an 


, Smith’s, 


urious to the 
to follow it, but at th 
friends that their prices wi!] be 
other respectable h , 


suse, 


es, desk and hat rails, window guards, 


HE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 


TUPPER and CAR 
Owners of Craufurd’s Penis, and juccessors to 
ty pateut Galveaioed Bheets, plain or corregeted,’ for reofin 
Su atent Galvanized . Plain or oo z 
kee Water or Gas Bm ig Wire of all gauges, Guttering. 
Hooping, &. Whol re! and for export. 
n allowance to the trade. 
WORKS—MILLWALL and BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE, 3, MANSION-HOUSE PLACE. 


[RON BUILDING and ROOFING 
WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
f th jaan WH PORTER, kinds of Iron Roofing 
Manufacturer of the Corru an 
for railway stations, carriage sheds, farm buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, 


PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 


y Na 
HE CORRUGATED and GALVANIZED 
Le UiLDING AND 
PORTABLE B NG, 
NASMYTH’S PATENT FLOORING, ROOFING, AND 
GIRDER WORKS. 
Offices, 63, Gracechurch-street. 

JOHN WALKER, son of the Patentee of Corrugated I calls 
the attention of Architects, Engineers, &., to his List of ces, 
which, consistently with good workmanship, are extremely low. 

Models of the patent iron flooring, corrugated or not, and girders ; 
also, drawings of roofs, on peculiar principles, may be on 
application. K = ‘ . 

yrawings of the iron lighthouse spoken of in the Times and 
other papers (see the Expositor for February 8th), may be seen by 
lication. 
““Elenes to firms of the highest class can be given. 


a 














{NASMYTH’S PATENT 


ROUGHT-IRON Fire-proof Flooring. 
JOHN WALKER, Sole Manufacturer and Licensee, 
Offices, 63, Gracechurch “ 


FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


The late lamentable accident in Gracechurch-street serves to 
prove that where cast-iron is the foundation on which floors, &. 
are made, much dependence cannot be placed on it. This induces 
John Walker to earnestly solicit the tion and i jon 
Architects, Engineers, &c. to Mr. G. NASMYTH’S PATENT 
FLOORING, of which J. W. is the sole licensee and manufacturer, 
The material is wrought iron, and therefore not subject to sudden 
fracture, as cast-iron is—and wood is not introduced. 

Descriptive pamphlets may be had, models ang be comm ond every 
information obtained, at JOAN WALKER’S OFFICES, 63, Grace- 
church-street. 

MANUFACTURER OF CORRUGATED IRON. 
‘ r aad A ~ y 
YHE PATENT GALVANIZING and 
CORRUGATING WORKS, Glass-house Yard 

London Docks). Offices—12, Circus, Minories. JOH 
and CO., the Proprietors, having made considerable improvements 
in the process of Galvanizing Iron execute orders to any extent 
on the shortest notice, and in a manner hitherto unequalled. 
Iron Sheets, plain or corrugated, for Iron Houses, Sheds, Rail- 
way Stations, &., fixed if required; Wire, Piping, Guttering, &c. 
&c.,for Home use and Exportation. Goods sent for and returned, 
free of charge, within three miles of the City; and all light 
received by 9am. will be returned the same day if req A 
Discount allowed to the Trade. 


OOR SPRINGS.—T. R. BODMER 

begs to direct the attention of Architects, Builders, and 

others, to his Registered TORSIONAL DOOR SPRINGS, which 

are the most efficient and simple in action, neat in appearance, 

and capable of being adjusted to suit any door,—Sole agents for 
London, Messrs. DEANE, DRAY, and Co., London-bridge. 











~w AMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 





house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTER STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side,—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters,sash weights, &c., at the 
lowest prices. 


FOUNDRY AND IRON WORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 


GLOVER, BROS., 
Solicit the attention of the Trade to their extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ither structural or ornamental. 

Patterns of Girders, Columns, Balconies, Railing, Ornamental 
Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, Pipes, 
Wheels, Pinions, Lathes, and Steam-engines ; Range and Hot-plate 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work. 

A large stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Gutters, Air- 
betcha, Sash Weights, Airtight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 

uridles, &. 

Plain and Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 
co 








any particulars. apply to the | 


ttn, 

Estimates given for Iron Buildings, Wrought-iron Roofing, 
| Greenhouses, Staircases, Wrought-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, 
| Book-safes and Strong Kooms,Tanks and Boilers,and every descrip- 
| tion of ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every 
attention to quality and Ti Ty t 

GLOVERS’ LRONWORKS, 

168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES.STREET. 


TO BUILDERS AND THE TRADE, 
ASTINGS, RAIN-WATER PIPE, GUT- 


TERING, SASH-WEIGHSS, &e. 
2 





lron Rain-water Pipe.. ; 3 _- am 
; 10d. In. 1d, Is. 5d. 
Half Round Gutter.... 3 33 inch. ” 
* ; 7d. Tid. 8d. per yard. 
Sash-weights, 53. perewt. Air Bricks, 3s. 4d. per dozen. 


Undergound Pipe, 5s. 9d. per ewt. 

A large stock of CASTINGS and WROUGHT-IRON WORK 
for BUILDING and other purposes, at equally low prices, con- 
sisting of,— 

GIRDERS AND COLUMNS, 
MArLENG AND STAIRCASE 
4 


STENCH-TRAPS. 
SKYLIGHT 





| 


8. 
SASHES, WROUGHT AND 





BALCONIES AND BALCO- , a oe 
TTS. STOVES, ESC , 
CANTILEVRES AND BRAC- u ‘Ss. a waite “ 
ETS. COPINGS FO Y 

FURNACE BARS AND | MANGERS. 

GRATINGS. HAYRACKS. 
LAMP POSTS. SUPPLY CISTERNS. 
PUMPS. FIREPROOF DOORS. 
CoLE-HOLE PLATES AND | TANKS, &c. &. &c. 

SCRAPERS. 

Every article in the trade k in stock. An extensive assort 


ment of patterns for both PLAI 


en and ORNAMENTAL 
INGS, and every decociption of 
STIMATES on 


CAST- 


t 

WROUGHT-IRON WORK 

application or by post. 

COTTAM AND HALLEN, IRON WORKS, 2, WINSLEY- 
EET, OXFORD-STREBT : 

AND CORNWALL-ROAD,- LAMBETH. 


v7 








